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WABASSO’S KILDONAN 
BEDSET ... A Sheet and two 
Pillow Cases with a coloured 
insert between two rows of 
hemstitching/available in blue, 
gold, green, rose, peach and 
mauve.. 


WABASSO’S MANITOU BEDSET ... In a special 
Christmas Box. A coloured bordered Sheet and 
two coloured bordered Pillow Cases. Available 
in Blue, Gold, Green, Rose, Peach and Mauve. 


Gifts that are exciting to buy, thrilling to receive — luxuri¬ 
ous Wabasso bed linens, soft and restful, packaged in 
pairs or made up in sets. Each set contains one sheet and 
two pillow cases; some have spokestitched hems, others 
coloured borders or coloured cordstitched hems. 


And each is attractively gift-wrapped, ready for the in¬ 
sertion of your Christmas message. 

Ask for Wabasso Gift Packages 
at your favourite store 


WABASSO 
\ sheets/ 


WABASSt 

, ?iuow cask 


WABASSO’S CONCORD 
BEDSET ... A Sheet and two 
Pillow Cases with two rows of 
cordstitching on the hems. 
Available in White, Blue, Gold, 
Green, Rose and Mauve. 
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DE LAVAL 


TTHE Okanagan fruit grower was able 
* to relax this month after one of his 
most successful but at the same time 
most exasperating of seasons. He had 
harvested an enormous crop and with 
fair prospects of selling it at a good 
price, but he had been through such a 
series of anxieties during the summer 
months that he was pretty well worn 
out mentally and badly in need of a 
rest. 

Just when it became obvious that the 
crop was going to be a whopper the 
growers realized that they were faced 
with a shortage of wooden boxes as a 
result of the loggers’ and sawmill work¬ 
ers’ strike. When the strike ended and 
it began to look as though there might 
be enough wood for boxes after all, a 
steel strike in the east created a critical 
scarcity of nails without which the boxes 
were useless. Then along came a short¬ 
age of freight cars. 

These were new problems for the fruit 
industry, but there were old ones, too, 
such as lack of labor. 


lHE De Laval Magnetic 
Speedway Milker is better for you, 
Mr. Dairyman, because it puts more 
money into your pocket and saves 
you a lot of time and hard work. 

It makes more and cleaner milk 
for you . . . reduces your cost of 
producing that milk . . . saves 
barn help . .. increases your margin 
of profit per cow . . . eliminates 
disagreeable, tiring hand milking— 
the most disliked job on the farm ... 
and through De Laval Better 
Milking helps preserve good udder 
health in your herd. 

That’s why it’s better for the cow, 
too. Its fast, uniform milking action 
is pleasing to her ... inducing 
maximum yield. It is gentle . .. 
comfortable . . . and kind to her 
sensitive udder. Cows like De Laval 
Better Milking . . . and prove it in 
terms of increased milk production. 

Why not get in touch with your 
De Laval Dealer today . . . and give 
yourself and your cows a real break. 


IJOWEVER, there were some points in 
* *■ the growers’ favor and an important 
one was the ideal harvesting weather— 
cool nights, warm days without rain and 
an absence of ravaging winds. And the 
growers managed to profit to some ex¬ 
tent by the misfortunes of others, such 
as the maritime strike in the United 
States which had the effect of opening 
up a new market for British Columbia 
apples in such markets as the Philip¬ 
pines, Hawaii and places in the United 
States that normally were served by 
American ships. 


PROFITABLE, DEPENDABLE MILKING WITH THE 
mOaaM DE LAVAL STERLING MILKER 


Thousands of De Laval Sterling Milker users are 
doing a clean, fast and profitable job of milking. The 
famous Sterling Pulsator has only two moving parts. 
It provides precise, snappy milking action . . . real 
De Laval quality milking at lower cost. Complete 
De Laval Sterling Milker Outfits or Sterling single 
or double units for De Laval Better Milking on your 
present milker pipe line. 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY , Limited 

PETERBOROUGH 

Quebec • Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 


“Cow girla” at McLean Lake, B.C. Ann Vernon and Margot and Vashti Parker. 
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HUNDREDS of men and women are em¬ 
ployed in the pepper gardens of Sumatra. 
Thousands of men are employed in the 
Nickel mines, smelters and refineries of 
Canada. 

The Dutch East Indies cannot begin to use 
all the black pepper produced there. In 
normal times, hundreds of tons of it come 
to Canada. 

Less than three per cent of the Nickel pro¬ 
duced in Canada is consumed in Canada. 
The rest is exported, and the money received 
helps to pay for pepper and other products 


necessary to good living in Canada. Canada 
cannot keep on importing from other lands 
unless Canadian goods are exported. 

Canadian Nickel, sold abroad, does two 
things. It helps pay for products we need 
which are not produced in Canada. It brings 
money to Canada to pay the wages of 
thousands of Canadians employed in the 
Canadian Nickel industry. 

By constantly expanding the use of Nickel 
at home and abroad, the Canadian Nickel 
industry brings additional benefits to 
Canada and Canadians. 


Romance of 
Nickel" a 60-page 
book fully illus¬ 
trated, will be sent 
free on request to 
anyone interested. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 
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The Canadian Outlook 


O UR greatest concern as farm people in Canada 
is to maintain a balance between agriculture, 
labor and industry. If we cannot do that our 
economy will become lopsided. We shall have 
unemployment and unrest, and all kinds of political 
division. During the war the Canadian government 
took complete control of our price level. Our whole 
economy was under a ceiling. At the commencement 
of hostilities, agriculture was just beginning to re¬ 
cover from a severe depression and balance had not 
yet been restored. It took us nearly all the early war 
years to try to fight our way up to a satisfactory 
balance, and it was only during the last two years 
of the war that we attained a reasonably good 
position. 

When the war was over, farm people expected that 
at least the balance reached during these later war 
years would be carried on into the postwar period. 
Proof of this is that at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture in January of 
this year, farmers were not asking for price increases 
to any extent, but were asking for a few adjustments. 
As an example, instead of asking for four cents 
increase on butter we could have asked for ten cents. 
Our demand for four cents, which was granted, merely 
had the effect of bringing butter prices up nearer to 
the level of cheese. The reason we did not ask for ten 
cents was that we felt our obligation to supply Britain 
with the agreed quota of cheese. A ten cent increase 
on butter would have had the effect of diverting some 
of the milk which now goes into cheese into butter. 
The reason we have butter rationing in Canada is 
because we are deliberately keeping down the supply 
of milk that is going into butter in order to fill the 
quota, if we can, of 125 million pounds of cheese for 
Britain. 

As farmers we also asked for the domestic price of 
wheat to be raised to the export level which, of 
course, should have been done from the first. We 
asked only for adjustments. We were not asking for 
higher prices. We were thinking in terms of balance, 
not in terms of rising prices. 

As the year progressed other groups in Canada be¬ 
gan to demand and secure increases. They came one 
after the other, so much so as to upset the balance. 
If we had a reasonable balance at the end of the 
war, then either these costs should not go up, or 
our prices ought to advance in step with them. Let 
me list for you the principal increases which we 
have seen go into effect from the first of the year. 

There was first an increase of two cents on gaso¬ 
line for the prairie provinces. Next there was the 
increase on farm implements that raised a great 
storm because implement companies got an adjust¬ 
ment in 1942 which put them up reasonably well at 


that time. Then there was the increase in steel. 
Then the packing houses. Following this, we had 
increases in cement, fertilizer, lumber, shingles, and 
now an application for freight increases of 30 per 
cent. 

In eastern Canada we feel most of all the compe¬ 
tition of higher industrial wages which draw labor 
off the farms. Our wages jumped anywhere from $10 
to $40 a month. There never has been any ceiling, 
of course, on farm wages. % 

IITITH the price level for what the farmer has to 
"* sell pretty well held, there has been a steady rise 
since the war ended on many of the costs which the 
farmer has to bear. Generally speaking, our price 
level has been held by three forces: by the ceiling 
imposed under the regulations, by consumer opin¬ 
ion, and by export contracts. We have had a few 
increases, but for the most part we are being held 
while our costs are getting away from us. This is 
our big problem today. 

We have an Agricultural Prices Support Bill. 
That bill put the government on record as promis¬ 
ing to maintain farm income on a par with that of 

Healthy economic development 
depends on the proper integra¬ 
tion of the forces which make up 
our national life. So H. H. 
Hannam, president of the Cana¬ 
dian Federation of Agriculture 
tells the U.G.G. annual meeting. 



other groups in the nation. This is the first time in 
Canada that a promise of that kind has ever been 
written into the law of the land and it is our duty 
to see that it is lived up to. 

The wartime emergency legislation automatically 
expires at the end of next March. Unless something 
else is done all price controls are off. Most of us 
have had too many controls, but before demanding 
the abolition of controls, we, as farm people, should 
give the whole matter serious consideration. If con¬ 
trols come off, certainly some of our prices will go up. 
They will probably jump for awhile, and then settle 
back. If Canada were able to consume all its own 


will jump far more than our prices. I do not know 
what will happen next spring, but I am afraid we 
shall have a worse situation than we have today. In 
my opinion we should retain some measure of control 
in order to keep a reasonable balance and not let 
things run away, as has happened in the United 
States. 

What shall we do about the price of products 
sold for export? Let me illustrate in respect to 
cheese. It is a product that most Westerners are not 
producing, but I am choosing that commodity de¬ 
liberately so you can consider it more objectively. 
We are exporting to Great Britain two out of every 
three pounds produced in Canada. We have a con¬ 
tract for two years. It is a fairly satisfactory price. 
However, we have to compete with New Zealand. 
Their cost of producing milk and cheese is very 
much lower than ours, and always will be. If our 
costs and prices are relatively high in Canada, the 
question is, how much more will the British people 
pay us for our product? If they will not pay much 
more for our cheese than they will for the New 
Zealand product, will we go out of the export busi¬ 
ness altogether? Remember, cheese is the export 
commodity for the whole dairy industry of Canada. 
If we are going to maintain that export market— 
if we consider it in the best interest of the dairy 
industry of Canada to find an outlet for a portion of 
its product, are we going to assure those producers a 
satisfactory return? If so, are we going to subsidize 
the production of cheese in Canada? Are cheese pro¬ 
ducers going to get, for example, 25 cents from Britain 
and five cents from Canada for every pound they 
export? 

IN war years we did not ask for subsidies. We did 
* not approve of them. The government introduced 
them as a very necessary part of its price ceiling 
program, and we accepted them on that under¬ 
standing. We do not like the idea of the farmer get¬ 
ting his price partly from the consumer and partly 
from the government. It is not nearly so satisfactory 
as getting all the price from the consumer. I do not 
know what the final decision in this matter will have 
to be; I am merely reporting to you some of the 
difficult decisions on which we, as representing the 
farmers of Canada, are asked to advise. 

I doubt whether there is any group in Canada 
more welcome in government offices in Ottawa than 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. We can see 
the Minister at any time. When we do, we not only 
take him farm opinion, but we act in an advisory 
capacity. The ministry looks to us for constructive 
help. For instance, there has been an increase in 
the price of whole milk. Officials say to us, “What 
appropriate action should be taken with respect to 
milk products?” We say the ceiling should be raised 



on butter and cheese in Canada. That is easy to do 
if Donald Gordon would agree, and there is no par¬ 
ticular reason why he should not. But that only dis¬ 
poses of one pound of cheese out of three. What are 
we going to do with the other two? 

That brings us to a consideration of a program of 
stabilization. Farmers the world over want to know, 
and they have a right to know, what price they may 
expect next year, the year following, and perhaps 
the year after that. The London Economist, a jour¬ 
nal which enjoys world-wide prestige, declares, “The 
food producers’ problem has been intolerable and un¬ 
necessarily unstable. No manufacturer is left in com¬ 
plete ignorance of the price which he will receive 
Turn to page n 


agricultural products, as they do in the United 
Kingdom, we might gain from a policy of complete 
de-control. If we are going to sell for export we 
must have either short or long-term contracts. But 
whether we have a contract or not, we have to con¬ 
sider that the prices of commodities sold for export 
will not rise above the price levels in the world 
market. 

If prices for our agricultural produce are held 
down by competitive world market prices, it is pos¬ 
sible that our costs, after the abolition of controls, 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


Canadians Classified 

TANDING on the crowded deck as the Maure¬ 
tania berthed at Halifax on a cold grey Decem¬ 
ber day in 1944, I guess my thoughts were 
much the same as the other women’s on the 
boat—What would Canada be like? and what lay in 
store for each one of us in this, our new country? 

The willingness the Canadian Red Cross workers 
showed to help, and the friendly smiles and good 
wishes they gave as we boarded a monstrous train 
that was to speed us to our new homes, I will long 
remember. 

The scenery for a good part of the journey was 
thick, heavy snowflakes that clung to the train 
windows and obscured all vision beyond them. When 
at last the windows were clear, endless miles of 
prairie under a blanket of snow rolled by and I joined 
in the chorus of groans and my thoughts matched 


some cases worse than the slums they’re referring to. 

Also, I find in Canada that there are “snobs.” Cana¬ 
dians like to tell you that in their democratic land 
there is no class distinction, but there is even in this 
small town. One either lives on the right or the wrong- 
side of the railway track. 

Canada is a great nation, but like all nations she 
has disadvantages as well as her advantages, and her 
people are fine and courageous. I’ve learnt to love 
both Canada and her people. I’m trying hard to be a 
good Canadian, but always I’ll hold dearest to my 
heart my own native England, to me a nation above 
all nations.—G.A.W. 

Life In A Goldfish Bowl 

H ALIFAX loomed ahead amid a fine drizzle and 
scurrying snowflakes! A depressing sight for a 
first impression of 


chance to enter college and university. Other coun¬ 
tries take note! 

These are my collective impressions of six months 
in Canada and I still have time to alter my views 
later on.—J.L.J. 

Tuition Repaid 

URING the war Canadian servicemen opened my 
eyes to many faults I had, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, overlooked in my country, England. I think 
many of us, here or elsewhere, might quite bene¬ 
ficially be shaken out of our complacency and see 
ourselves as others see us. 

In stating my impressions, I would say that my 
problems become easier and life more amenable as 
time goes by—not, however, without effort on the part 
of myself and those with whom I come in frequent 

contact. 




the desolate emptiness before me. 

With the slowing down of the train, my good spirits 
returned. We had arrived, my baby son and I, at a 
small prairie town, just outside of which we were to 
make our home until my husband came back from 
overseas. 

I felt very much at home right away as though I 
had always lived among these people, my new neigh¬ 
bors, whom I recognized for their worth as honest 
hard working people of the soil. In full, very genial, 
friendly and outspoken, and there’s a quiet courage 
and strength one feels when one is talking to them. 

There is the odd Canadian one meets who is not 
quite so likeable. He is the fellow who cannot wait to 
be introduced before he’s away into a lengthy dis¬ 
cussion on how the country you’ve just left should be 
run; that your government is plain no good, and 
that if he had his way he would kick the whole works 
out and appoint a new one. And why doesn’t some¬ 
one do something about the slums? A pity Hitler 
didn’t do a better job. I think it’s about time some¬ 
one made blowbags like these realize that they don’t 
have to look far beyond their own back doors to see 
some people living in just as filthy hovels and in 


It is not easy to 
adapt oneself to 
western farm life af¬ 
ter life in busy, mod¬ 
ern cities. Most of us 
are unused to the 
bad country roads 
and are somewhat 
desolated to find that 
i not only are we 

& snowbound in win- 

B ter, but also mud- 

■ bound a large part 
of the summer. Un¬ 
fortunate, too, is the 

I fact that the aver- 

■ age Canadian farm 

f wife is deprived of 

' most modern domes¬ 

tic conveniences to 
which most British 
girls are accustomed. 

The first objects, of 
course, which re¬ 
ceived our clamor¬ 
ous attention were 
your stores — it was 
glorious to buy al¬ 
most an abundance 
of food and clothes. Your storekeepers, too, I have 
found extremely courteous and anxious to oblige. 

My first feeling towards my neighbors was one of 
overwhelming gratitude for their material generosity 
and helpful advice, but I would like to suggest— 
utterly without animosity—that the greatest kind¬ 
ness they could possibly do the stranger in their 
midst, would be to refrain from what seems to be an 
inevitable public discussion and criticism of the girl 
who is probably having a hard time adjusting herself 
to an exceedingly quiet life after the hazards and 
constant excitements of wartime England. 

Perhaps some of the people who comprise the 
small rural communities could consider the psycho¬ 
logical upheaval involved in transplanting oneself 
from the midst of family and friends to a new coun¬ 
try, and bear in mind therefore that if some of the 
actions of the war bride seem to them unorthodox or 
unusual (I am not, of course, excusing the conduct 
of any girl who chooses to ride rough-shod over the 
feelings of her new neighbors) —she may be doing so 
only as a temporary concession to a perhaps slight 
feeling of frustration, loneliness or boredom, and 
that, eventually, with her adjustment will come inter¬ 
ests to compensate for what she has forsaken. 

It may take a little time, but eventually Canada 
will command the pride and affection that we brides 
feel for the country now so far away.—J.C. 


Canada, but we felt a 
mixture of over¬ 
powering excitement 
combined with a 
slight apprehension 
for our future. Soon 
the large trains were Gv 

transporting us to 
our various destina- 
tions and fate de- fife 

creed that I should 
arrive at a small Can 8 ®®' 
prairie town. hMhSBSH 

My first impression nesses 
was the vastness and 
loneliness of the 
prairie lands and I mem 5 
missed the unexpect- H c\ude 

ed pleasure of an WSgggg^H| 

English village “just 
around the corner.” covjA< 

The eyes of a hungry 
Europe are turned 
towards this rich 
fertile land and Can- ^ 

ada can be justly 
proud of her share in 
this humanitarian 
gesture. 

I really think the Canadian custom of “showers” 
is one of my nicest experiences, and the household 
gifts I received were a tremendous help in “starting 
up house.” I also have the greatest admiration for 
the ladies who organize the various meetings in these 
small districts. Country life is indeed rich in com¬ 
munal life. 

I was surprised at the hardness of an average farm 
wife’s life. Hers is no easy lot without running water 
or electricity—two modern conveniences that should 

be immediately installed 
on a farm. 

Hfc I have but one criti- 

PBk cism to offer, and that 

is the extreme curiosity 
m and inquisitiveness of 

country folk, which is a 
/ \ trifle disconcerting at 

I'Y \ times. .The majority of 

wards their political af- 

tend to jeopardize the 
mxl&F ' progress of their coun- 

terest. 

Ilf 1 commercialized to a 

i jgSfc and operas and 

K# Plays from literature 

'■HnlPsiwI The educational sys- 
t C m In Canada is a good 
T'jBKM one anc i every child 

here, irrespective of 

wealth and social influ¬ 
ence, has the same 


aiaeoK^P' .j M ofCan»<'' 8n 

icerne" on »*" . ..L.—nytu"' 

-[hee<!«°« 
iovjo tb« e <S' 

, s 6ut«e*e' 

„e encoum? 

»nynn' av ^ c ass ute' 

ec! f ea ,' Out ° l 

„vn\»vebeen 

■ceWed." 3 obv\c.usW aU * 

P-^^be^- 


• „ w that the many 

\d be refle< 

-ed ou> correspon 

. ab leimP<«f nS * a 

3 ; d them Ua 


Advertising Overdone 

I MUST begin my remarks by saying that I have 
* found a great deal to admire about Canada, and 
Canadian ways of looking at things, and that the 
warmest friendship has been extended to me by 
many Canadians; and that if I had it to do all over 
again I would do exactly as I have done. Even if 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
had been told me before coming here, I might still 
have done the same thing, but it would have been 
fairer because I would have come better prepared 
to meet what faced me. 

Perhaps it is human nature for a young man to pre¬ 
sent the best possible picture to the woman he wants 
to marry, but I still think the men who did the most, 
in the long run, to blacken Canada’s reputation 
Turn to page 36 


Ex-servicemen's brides 
and children on the 
companion way of the 
Scythia just before 
landing at Halifax. 


[Courtesy Dept, of National Defence. 
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I WAS lost in the dismal old swamp, and* night 
was coming! 

It had been such a wild goose chase that I 
almost doubted my sanity. I had come secretly 
to Swamp Hollow to meet old Abner Longwood—and 
here I was, bogged and lost in a morass of watery 
waste that completely bewildered me. 

It was all on account of Nancy Lee and a spirit 
of adventure. Nancy and I had chummed together, 
starved together and laughed together at the pranks 
fate played on us; but when Nancy had been laid 
up in a hospital as the result of an accident I had 
undertaken to salvage a part of the Longwood fortune 
that belonged to her. 

Prom what Nancy had told me, Uncle Abner was 
a special kind of scoundrel who would rob the living 
and the dead, and to try to obtain restitution from 
him now, after the lapse of so many years, was like 
seeking gold from the sea; but I had undertaken the 
mission for Nancy’s sake, with the result that I 
found myself in a predicament that terrified me. 

Her Uncle Abner had brought on a family quarrel 
and driven her mother away from her home in Wild¬ 
wood—-where she had lost caste through a mistake or 
as the result of mischief-makers—to begin a life of 
disgrace and drudgery in the city. And there she had 
remained until something had broken, and Nancy 
had been left an orphan among strange people. 

Not satisfied with this, Abner Longwood had appro¬ 
priated to his own use all that belonged to Nancy, 
robbing her of her inheritance through legal tech¬ 
nicalities. 

There had been a considerable fortune that the 
Dallas sisters had inherited from old Judge Dallas. 
But the management of the estate had fallen into 
Abner’s hands. And when he had married Janice, the 
older of the two sisters, he had had everything his 
own way. 

When I had learned the sordid details of Nancy’s 
early life, I had tried to induce her to go to law 
about it. But she had refused to do anything—she 
would not even write to demand her mother’s share. 

In a moment of misdirected enthusiasm I had 
volunteered to undertake the mission. I had decided 
to go to Wildwood and try by force, persuasion or 
flattery to induce the old man to consider Nancy’s 
needs. 


ABNER Longwood lived—a silent, sullen recluse, 
** with not even a servant—in the very heart of the 
dismal swamp. When I had learned of this, I had 
been certain I could frighten or cajole him into 
parting with some of his stolen possessions. 

The man, I had reasoned, was suffering from the 
torments of an uneasy conscience. 

But I had not bargained on getting lost in the 
swamp, with night approaching. I had halted finally 
on the banks of a dark pool of mud and slime, com¬ 
pletely submerged in the shadow of the swamp, when 
I heard a splash and the welcome sound of a human 
voice. 

“Hello!” it called. 

There was a young man, as mud-spattered as I 
was, gazing across the treacherous pool at me. I was 
so relieved by the sight of him as a possible rescuer 
that I smiled, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you!” 

“I guess it’s mutual!” he laughed good-naturedly. 
“I was hoping to see some one. But I didn’t expect to 
find a water nymph bogged in this awful hole. May I 
come across?” 

“I couldn’t prevent you if I wanted to, which I 
don’t,” I answered with so much relief in my voice 
that he noticed it. 


He paused to glance at me questioningly before 
finishing. 

“. well, to find a young lady of your quality.” 

He was grave and sincere, even though his eyes 
twinkled. 

“Quality,” I said, “is so indefinite. If you’d said 
beautiful I’d understand.” 

“I came near saying it,” he 
laughed. “Most women like to be 
called beautiful.” 

“Do they? Are you sure that 
isn’t a conceit of yours handed 
down from others? It isn’t orig¬ 
inal?” 

“No, I’ll admit that. But you 
haven’t satisfied my curiosity 
yet. Are you going to?” 

There was really no 
reason why I should 
not explain, and as I 
might need his assist¬ 
ance I decided to be 
frank and drop all cir¬ 
cumlocution. 


“Lost?” he added a few moments later when he 
stood before me. 

There was blood on his hands and clothes, which 
I could not fail to observe, and his face was rough 
and bristly with a two days’ beard. But for all that 
it was handsome. 

“Why should you think that?” I asked, smiling. 
“Do I look so forlorn?” 

“Yes, I think you do,” he nodded after a moment’s 
keen scrutiny. “And I—I’m lost, too—that is, a little 
turned around. I won’t say actually lost. I suppose 
any one could find his way out of this dismal hole 
if he kept going straight in any one direction.” 

“Yes,” I nodded, “but what’s to prevent you from 
wandering around and around in a circle? I’ve heard 
that lost people do that in a thick woods or swamp.” 

“I don’t believe it!” he declared. “It’s a bogey old 
gossips tell to frighten children.” 

He looked at the dark pool at my feet, and then at 
his hands and clothes, both mud-spattered and blood¬ 
stained 

“I’ll wash up,” he said in a matter-of-fact voice. I 
watched him go through his ablutions, washing his 
hands and face by throwing the water up and swish¬ 
ing it around, making a great time of it, splashing 
and snorting, and finally flirting his head like a 
shaggy dog to clear his eyes and hair. 

When he came to cleaning the blood from his shirt 
sleeve, my curiosity was aroused. He had betrayed 
no cut or scratch to account for the blood. 

“You’ve scratched yourself?” I said. 

“Yes—no,” he stammered in con¬ 
fusion. “Why, yes, I suppose I have, 
and you’re cut and scratched. Look at 
the blood on your arms.” 

“It’s nothing,” I murmured faintly. 

“I fell and cut myself.” 

“Let me see it,” he added master¬ 
fully, taking the arm and examining 
it. “I’ll wash it for you.” 

He was much gentler this time, al¬ 
most tender in the way he washed the 
dirt out of the scratch. Once or 
twice he paused to look at it and 
then at me. He shook his head 
finally, and said: 

“You don’t live around here.” 

“No. And you?” 

He laughed pleasantly, and ad¬ 
mitted: “L’m a stranger, too.” 

We sat' and smiled, appraising 
each other frankly, and not out 
of the corners of our eyes. 

We were not children; we had 
both passed that period when a 
chance meeting tempts one to 
flirt or make believe; we were 
neither bashful nor awkward in 
each other’s society, although we 
were alone and lost in the heart 
of a great swamp. 


1I7E were frankly sophisticated, 
” and because we recognized 
kindred spirits we felt at ease, 
and liked each other all the more 
for it. 

“You haven’t told me yet,” he 
added after a long pause, smiling 
half humorously, “why you hap¬ 
pen to be alone in this dis¬ 
mal old hole. It’s the last 
place in the world one would 
expect to find—find . . .” 
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Some Royal Winter Fair Winners 

Top: Jarvis Type. Grand Champion 
steer, shown by F. W. Reicheld & 
Son, Jarvis, Ont. 

Left: Searle Sensation, Champion 
grade and Crossbred and Reserve 
Grand Champion steer, shown by 
R. M. Smith, Brandon . 

Right: Searle Clarina, Grand Cham¬ 
pion Shorthorn female: shown by 
Searle Farms, East Selkirk, Man. 

Lower: Brandon Nixie Eva, first prze 
two-year-old Jersey in milk: shown 
by Brandon Creamery & Supply 
Co. 



originated in Ontario. Quebec 
was a heavy exhibitor and there 
were strong exhibits in some 
classes, notable dairy cattle, from 
some of the States. Aside from 
New York, Minnesota, Illinois, 
and Michigan, however, Ameri¬ 
can exhibits were not notable. 
The Maritime Provinces, partic¬ 
ularly Nova Scotia, were strong 
in some breeds, especially Jerseys, 
but there were exhibits from all 
nine provinces. Dairy cattle 
classes were very heavy. Holsteins 
and Ayrshires were outstanding; 
and the latter alone provided 


THE ROYAL COMES BACK 

' 



The eighteenth Royal 
Winter Fair marked 
the Silver Anniversary 
cf the big show and 
western exhibits did 
credit to their owners- 


By H. S. FRY 





M ORE than any other city 
in Canada, the City of 
Toronto is “show con¬ 
scious.” Inhabitants of the 
city are very proud of the great 
annual summer exhibition which 
has acquired an international 
reputation, in fact as well as in 
name, as the Canadian National 
Exhibition. Toronto has invested 
many millions of dollars in the 
C.N.E., and its beautiful location 
on the lake front adjacent to old 
Fort York, with its memories of 
the Upper Canada of days gone by, 
gives to the C.N.E. a unique advantage. 

Toronto’s proud tradition as an ex¬ 
hibition city was well developed as long 
as 30 years ago, and as one good habit 
tends to develop others, it was not sur¬ 
prising that Toronto should also be 
ambitious to be host to a great Cana¬ 
dian winter fair. I do not recall when 
the first audible stirrings of this ambi¬ 
tious project were heard, but I do recall 
that for a long time before the Royal 
Winter Fair even approached reality, 
one could hardly enter the lounge of the 
old Prince George Hotel in Toronto 
without hearing the late George Pep¬ 
per talk about what seemed at the time 
to be a fantastic proposition. This in¬ 
volved the erection of a huge and mag¬ 
nificent building, to house the world’s 
greatest light horse show and agricul¬ 
tural winter fair, wherein “society” and 
the farm would mix in one grand, glit¬ 
tering spectacle under Royal patronage, 
to the glory of Canada, of agriculture, 
and particularly, perhaps, of Toronto. 

Well, the dream came true. The City 
Fathers warmed up to the idea; the 
agricultural fraternity acquired a grad¬ 
ual but solid enthusiasm'; the Dominion 
and provincial governments came to 
look with a cautious, but friendly ap¬ 
proval on the proposal; Royal patron¬ 
age was readily secured; and in 1922 
Canada’s Royal Agricultural Winter 
Fair blossomed forth in a huge new 
Coliseum erected for the purpose. It 
caught on quickly. Sandwiched between 
the New York Horse Show and the 
International Fat Stock Show at Chi¬ 
cago, the Royal brought to Toronto 
many exhibitors of farm livestock and 


jumping and harness horses for the 
evening performances. Added to these 
were poultry, seeds, flowers, fruit, vege¬ 
tables and pet stock. 

Torontonians loved it. They liked 
watching, from a comfortable seat at 
the ringside, the parade of fine live¬ 
stock, the proud carriage of the mas¬ 
sive beef, dairy and heavy draught 
sires, the perfect forms of the beautiful 
Ayrshire cows and the sleek, demure 
little Jerseys. They thrilled at the sight 
of the jumpers entered in the light 
horse show and hugged themselves with 
delight when the spectacular hackney 
ponies came out in harness and raced 
around the big arena in glittering trap¬ 
pings, with heads high and knees work¬ 
ing like pistons. They liked the top hats 
and expensive furs of Toronto’s four 
hundred, who poured into the boxes 
every evening and gave glamor to the 
occasion. They found, too, that it was a 
good place to bring the children in the 
daytime. There were the dogs, cats, pig¬ 
eons and tropical fish to engage them; 
and out in the warm, spacious barns 
there were cute little calves nuzzling 
their mothers, little Jerseys, perhaps, 
with soft doe-like eyes, or stubby little 
black Angus, or perhaps a little litter 
of tiny piglets, busily nudging their 
dams, or sleeping huddled together, 
half buried in straw. There were plenty 
of opportunities at the Royal to delight 
and interest the children. 

IN the purely agriculture classes and 
* exclusive of the poultry, pet stock and 
light horses, it is probable that around 
sixty per cent of the catalog entries 


more than 360 entries. The Jersey 
cattle exhibit was the most repre¬ 
sentative of all provinces, only New 
Brunswick being absent. 

Judges for the livestock classes 
were drawn from four provinces 
and about a dozen states. Ontario 
supplied the majority. Eight came 
from the four western provinces: 
T. P. Devlin, Winnipeg (Clydes¬ 
dales) ; Dean J. W. G. MacEwan, 
University of Manitoba (National 
Rural Club Contests); Carl Rob¬ 
erts, St. Adolphe, Manitoba (Per- 
cherons and Belgians); J. Charles 
Yule, Calgary (Market Cattle); Dean 
R. D. Sinclair, University of Alberta 
(Yorkshires); F. Higgenson, Millet, 
Alberta (turkeys, standard varieties); 
John Stephen, Vermilion, Alberta (Ox¬ 
ford Downs and Suffolks); and S. H. 
Shannon, Cloverdale, B.C. (Ayrshires). 

1I7ESTERN livestock entries numbered 
** something over 400, and their com¬ 
petitive quality is indicated by the fact 
that their combined honors total more 
than 300. No strictly accurate over-all 
picture is possible owing to faulty cata¬ 
loging and the difficulty of harmonizing 
official awards with catalog entries, but 
as careful an examination as possible 
under the circumstances indicates that 
Manitoba made around 156 entries in 
livestock and seed classes and secured 
20 firsts, seven championships and 67 
other prizes. Over half of her entries 
were in the heavy horse classes, from 
which she emerged with seven firsts and 
23 other prizes, outside of the draught 
classes. Nestor Lombaert, Mariapolis, 
secured senior and grand championship 
honors on Echo Dale Filo Farceur, his 
aged Belgian stallion. Searle Farms, 
East Selkirk, achieved junior and gi-and 
championship awards on Searle Clar¬ 
ina, a senior heifer Shox-thorn calf; 
and R. M. Smith, Brandon, was nosed 
out by an eyelash for the grand cham¬ 
pionship in steers. Result: He got three 
dollars a pound for his steer, at auction, 
instead of the $13 per pound paid for 
the champion exhibited by F. W. Rei¬ 
cheld, Jarvis, Ontario. (The champion 
steer in the boys’ and girls’ club con¬ 
test brought $5.50 per pound at auc¬ 


tion.) Manitoba also secured champion¬ 
ship honors in the alfalfa seed classes, 
with an exhibit presented by Mike 
Caper, Meleb. In Yorkshire swine, Alex. 
McPhail, Brandon, and Roy Tolton, 
Otterburne, did well, the latter securing 
first and junior championship on his 
March boar. 

Saskatchewan provided 99 entries, 
with dairy cattle, swine and seeds each 
furnishing about 25 per cent and the 
balance mostly heavy horses. Least suc¬ 
cessful with dairy cattle, 19 heavy horse 
entries yielded a first and 12 other 
prizes, Robert Thomas, Grandora, tak¬ 
ing the first with Paragon Isabelle, a 
Belgian brood mare. A single entry in the 
Angus breeding classes brought a reserve 
senior championship to R. M. Beattie, 
Kinistino, on Spruce Grove Epponian, 
a senior yearling bull. In swine (York¬ 
shires) out of 27 entries, Saskatchewan 
did well, with three first and 17 other 
prizes. Charles Harlton & Son, Belle 
Plain, took home the junior female 
championship on a March sow and also 
reserve senior and reserve grand cham¬ 
pionship on an older female. In seed 
classes the province also did well, tak¬ 
ing the grand championship in oats, 
three firsts and 22 other prizes. 

Alberta probably shares honors with 
Manitoba, now that the smoke of battle 
has disappeared. Her 133 entries were 
good enough to bring in nine honors 
of championship calibre, 25 first prizes 
and 72 other prizes. Hampshire and 
Suffolk sheep accounted for 53 Alberta 
entries which yielded 12 first prizes, 
four championships or reserves and 23 
other prizes. In both breeds the con¬ 
test was straight Ontario-Alberta and 
Alberta did well. In Hampshires, J. H. 
Altonby, Calgary, took the ram cham¬ 
pionship, Harold Trentham, Morrin, 
the ewe championship and P. J. Rock 
& Sons, Drumheller, five other firsts. 
In Suffolks, Victor Watson, Airdrie, 
showed the champion ram; Arthur C. B. 
Grenville, Morrin, the reserve cham¬ 
pionship and P. J. Rock & Sons the 
reserve championship for females. Ail 
but one of the firsts in this breed went 
to Alberta. In heavy horses, Lawrence 
M. Rye, Edmonton, secured two firsts, 
a junior male championship and the 
Watson Challenge Cup in Clydesdales, 
winning the junior championship with 
the two-year-old Massed Review. In 
Percherons, Hardy E. Salter, Calgai-y, 
won the reserve senior championship 
with the yeld mare Starlight Kon- 
carness. In Herefords, where John 
Stuart Jr., Peterborough, Ont., cleaned 
up most of the firsts and championships 
with animals of WHR breeding, W. J. 
Edgar, Innisfail, Alberta, won the junior 
yearling bull class and reserve senior 
championship with Stanway Domino 
LRD 242nd: and Frank Collicutt, Cross¬ 
field, a first on a lone senior yearling 
bull entry, Triumph Blanchard MRC 
33rd. In seeds the grand championships 
in barley and in hard red spring wheat 
went to Alberta, as well as the reserve 
in wheat. Altogether, nine seed entries 
produced three championship honors, 
three first and four other prizes. 

JJRITISH Columbia entries were much 
** less widely distributed throughout 
the show and were concentrated in Ayr¬ 
shire and Jersey cattle classes and in 
seeds and potatoes. With a total of 
49 entries, B.C. acquired five firsts and 
28 other prizes, of which two firsts and 
sixteen other prizes were secured in the 
Jersey classes. Here, E. C. Milward & 
Son, Aldergrove, took away the junior 
championship with a senior yearling 
bull, Fairmeade Lady Pilot Conqueror 
and Fairmeade Farms Ltd., Milne, of¬ 
fered strong competition, especially in 
the female classes. In the exceptionally 
strong Ayrshire classes, Oliver N. Wells, 
Sardis, competed frequently and won a 
first in the junior yearling bull class 
with Edenbank Robin Beauty, annex¬ 
ing also several other lesser prizes. 

Incidentally, 14,000 square feet of floor 
Turn to page 48 
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C HRISTMAS EVE, and a London fog, yellow and 
thick and furry, a blinding, bewildering thing; 
Christmas Eve, and a merry stir in houses of 
fortune—Yule logs, holly wreaths, mistletoe; 
suckling pigs with succulent apples in their jaws, 
smiling boars’ heads, plum puddings with the blue 
fierce flame of brandy, goblets of hale red wine; 
roasted goose in lesser abodes, 
mugs of good ale—a hint of 
holiday cheer in almost the 
meanest alley and hovel. 

Christmas Eve, and indoors 
lights and laughing, and out of 
doors a London fog, close, 
breathless, very nearly tangible 
to the touch, and five persons 
setting forth in it in the course 
of the evening, setting forth 
from wide and various quarters 
of the city to meet and mingle, 
seen and unseen, to help and to 
hinder, before the faint greying 
in the east should herald the 
Christmas dawn. • 

The Watch was the first, a 
decent, honest body, leaving the 
sober cheer of his own dwelling 
and striding forth with his dog 
—leashed tonight against the 
treacherous veil of fog—and his 
lantern and his bell and his 
halberd, and calling out lustily 
the first of his night cries which 
guarded the other men’s houses: 

“Lanthorn! Lanthorn! with a 
whole candle, 

That honest men that walk 
along 

May see to pass safe without 
wrong!” 


It made a comfortable, heart¬ 
ening sound through the film 
of silence. 

And the second to sally forth 
was a tall young stripling, a 
soldier by dress and bearing, let 
cautiously out of the King’s 
palace by a secret door, one 
hand clapped hard against the 
pocket of his coat and in his 
bold young eyes a look of pur¬ 
pose and high pride. 

The next was a dark and 
sinister fellow enough, who left 
his vile alley and crept — with 
a stealth and cunning which 
seemed to be native to him— 
to a certain low taproom where 
two stout rogues waited to at¬ 
tend him on a villainous enter¬ 
prise. 


ALMOST at the same time 
the fourth left his pitiful 
poor garret and set his face to¬ 
ward a prouder section of the 
city, and squared his old shoul¬ 
ders for a long tramp, hoisting 
his tray of pies to his head and 
crying: 


“All hot! All hot! All hot! 
Penny pies, all hot! 

Fruit, eel, beef, veal, or kidney 
pies! 

All hot! All hot! All hot!” 


But the odd thing was that 
he seemed to care little or noth¬ 
ing for business that Christmas 
Eve; he halted reluctantly when a customer groped 
his way to him through the fog, got briskly through 
with him and hurried on again, calling, it seemed, 
more from force of habit than thrifty zeal. 

The fifth was later than all; she did not enter her 
coach and brave the murky streets until after the 
performance at Drury Lane Theatre, for she was 
Mistress Moyra O’Toole, late of Dublin, idol now of 
London and toast of the town, and she wore still her 
costume of the play and carried a tall shepherd’s 
crook with a queer little nosegay tied to the top of it. 

And then there was one who did not set forth at 
all, but bided snug and warm in his great house, sit¬ 
ting silent in the centre of a big and shining room, 


She looked at him for a long instant, contentedly, out of her 
blue, black-fringed eyes, and her mouth grew soft. 

with a look, someway, of a spider, a very clever and 
patient spider who had spun his web and 'could wait 
serenely for the inevitable catch. He was a man of 
rather worse than sixty, with an eye and a voice 
that never brought child or dog to his knee, an 
exquisite creature, excellently turned out, from the 
jewel-studded silver buckles on his shoes to the 
shadowy Brussels lace in his sleeves, from the per¬ 
fection of his headdress to the gem of a snuff box 
in his manicured hand: Sylvester Godfrey Trevison, 
peer of England, called often “Beau” Trevison. 

Beside him was a delicate-legged table with de¬ 
canters and glasses, and every time he took snuff he 
helped himself to a moderate drink, and every time 
he swallowed the liquor he took snuff again, so that 
his fine hands were very nearly always in motion, 
and his eyes clung eagerly to the door which led into 
his garden, and he was listening with an intensity 
that was almost audible. 

It was a noble room in which he waited, a room 
with a look of race and history: There were rapiers 


on the wall, and duelling pistols in their velvet case, 
and proud portraits looking down disdainfully, and 
suits of ancient armor, and rare old books. 

Presently there came a timid tap at the door lead¬ 
ing into the corridor and a pallid man-servant came 
timidly forward. “If you please, sir, Your Lordship,” 
ho said, not meeting his master’s eyes, “might I ’ave 
the hevening hoff, sir? It’s my 
haged mother, sir, lies sick of 
a quinsey, and—and—” 

“And when would you be 
back, my good Simon?” asked 
the gentleman suavely. 

The fellow took heart at that. 
“Oh — very soon hafter mid¬ 
night, sir, thanking you kindly!” 


CIR Sylvester struck the small 
^ table’s edge a blow with his 
fist so that the glasses leapt _ 
and danced together and one 
rolled to the floor and broke 
with a thin tinkle. “After mid¬ 
night, eh? You scurvy knave! 
You white-livered, craven fool! 
So you’ve been listening to 
fiddle-faddle and poppy-cock 
below stairs, have you, till your 
addle-pate’s full of it! What 
have they told you? Come, sir¬ 
rah! Where’s your tongue?” 

The valet grew still more 
pale. “Craving your pardon, sir, 
Your Lordship, me being new to 
Your Lordship’s service, w’y 
Cook, she said, and Boots, ’e 
was telling me . . 

“Never mind who told you!” 
the Beau thundered. “I know 
their wagging, lying tongues, 
the whole craven crew of them, 
and every knave and wench of 
them out of my house and serv¬ 
ice this night on one pretext or 
another! What did they tell 
you? Speak out, fool, or I’ll 
find means to make you!” His 
malevolent eye flew to the 
rapiers on the wall. 

“Well, they do say, sir, that 
hevery Christmas heve there 
come to this ’ouse the ghost of 
the young gentleman’s—your 
nephew’s—mother, sir, ’er has 
was halways called ‘The White 
Lady,’ being has she never ’ad 
color in ’er lips or ’er cheeks 
again hafter the day ’er hus¬ 
band was killed in battle, sir, 
your brother, sir, Your Lord- 
ship, begging your pardon. They 
do say she comes to his ’ouse 
and makes ’er moan, halong 
of grieving hover the young 
gentleman, Master Roger. And 
they do say there’s a Pieman, 
him has Master Roger used to 
run hafter when ’e was a little 
lad, comes hevery Christmas ' 
heve, habout the time she 
comes, and gives a cry that is like to chill a body’s 
blood, sir, and make a body’s ’air stand on hend! And 
they do say . . 


“Hold your poltroon’s tongue!” shouted the gentle¬ 
man, springing suddenly to his feet! “Off with you! 
Out of my house—and see that you stay away until 
’after midnight’—tonight and every night, sirrah! 
I’m done with you! Out of my sight!” 

The valet’s knees knocked together and he essayed 
to speak, to beg and plead perhaps, but there was 
that in the peer’s face which 
turned him on his heel and 
sped him headlong out of 
the room. 

Then Sir Sylvester seated 
himself again, fluffed him¬ 
self again, fluffed out the 
ruffles at his wrists and 
summoned back his com¬ 
posure by aid of ripe old 
vintage and golden snuff, 
and set himself again to 
Turn to page 24 
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The Country Guide wishes all its readers a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. It 
will be the second midwinter festive season 
since the clouds of war cleared away and the 
sun of peace again shone over the world. It is a 
fitful peace but all hope is not gone that the 
eternal message, On Earth Peace, Goodwill 
Toward Men shall eventually rule the counsels 
of the nations. In this Canada of ours, the 
Christmas Season can surely be celebrated 
With joy and thanksgiving. Few indeed are the 
nations which enjoy either its present measure 
of abundance or its future prospect of pros¬ 
perity. It is the first postwar Christmas and 
New Year season when thousands of families 
are again united. Without forgetting those at 
whose festive board there are vacant chairs 
let us all, therefore, enter into the spirit of the 
Christmas season. In that spirit The Country 
Guide again wishes all its readers a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 



Control or Decontrol ? 

Down in the United States they scrapped 
price controls and immediately the prices of 
many commodities started to go places and do 
things. In the Eastern States, a deficit food 
producing area, they went positively loco. One 
Boston paper joyously announced that the 
price of T-bone steak had dropped 15 cents a 
pound. After decontrol it had shot up to $1.50 
but later fell back to a mere $1.35. Other 
mountain peaks attained were: Butter, $1.25; 
sliced bacon, $1.65; oatmeal, 15 cents a pound, 
and city milk, 23 cents a quart. Canadian dele¬ 
gates to the United Nations Conference had to 
pay $1.75 for a breakfast of two eggs, toast and 
coffee. 

Food prices were not the only ones to go 
rocketing into the stratosphere and they would 
not be the only ones to shoot up here. Donald 
Gordon, in his broadcasts on price controls 
and subsidies, gave a few examples of the price 
adjustments that would be necessary without 
them. Dealing with cotton goods he said that 
men’s $2.50 shirts would rise 40 per cent; men’s 
$2.25 combinations, 33 per cent; women’s $2.00 
cotton house dresses, 35 per cent; bed linen 
would go up 42 per cent, and diapers, 40 per 
cent. 

The apostles of decontrol tell us that the way 
to control prices is for the people to refuse to buy 
at the higher levels. Fancy telling a housewife, 
with hungry children to feed, not to buy at 
exorbitant prices. What would she use for 
food for her hungry children? Is a man to go 
without a shirt to his back until prices come 
down? Long before that he would be without 
combinations too. There would be little encour¬ 
agement for larger families if the increased 
prices of diapers and other items of the layette 
were to eat up the baby bonus. 

No law or regulation can be enforced in a 
democratic country if the people are not be¬ 
hind it. In the United States the people, or 
too many of them, got out from behind the 
policy of price control. The black market flour¬ 
ished and spread until the policy broke down. 


Chaos followed and are the profiteers making 
a cleanup! We want no duplication of that in 
this country. To avoid it, the removal of con¬ 
trols must come gradually, commodity by com¬ 
modity, and only when the supply of each 
commodity is abundant enough to give com¬ 
petition a ghost of a chance to keep prices 
within reason. That is the policy of the W.P.T.B. 
and if the people of Canada know where their 
best interests lie, they will stand solidly behind 
it. 

Retreat From Statesmanship 

The unilateral arrangements now being made 
between the provinces and the Dominion are a 
long retreat from the statesmanship of the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re¬ 
lations. One conference after another was sabo¬ 
taged by the central provinces until the federal 
government despaired of an over-all, all-in 
agreement. An offer of individual agreements 
was then made to the provinces. In return for 
the income, corporation and inheritance taxes 
the provinces which come in will receive $15 per 
capita annually plus five per cent on net corpor¬ 
ate income within their boundaries. New Bruns¬ 
wick was the first to sign the agreement, followed 
by Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Nova Scotia 
refused the terms but is drawing up a counter 
offer, so that the matter is not closed. Alberta 
has indicated her willingness to enter a tax 
agreement as a temporary measure. It is pos¬ 
sible that by next spring seven of the nine 
provinces will have come under the new ar¬ 
rangement which extends for five years. That 
would leave Ontario and Quebec, the two 
richest provinces, going their own way. 

The federal government holds a strong hand 
in this game. It cannot coerce a province, 
which can have its taxing powers back, if it 
wants them, after the wartime agreements 
expire, which will be March 31 next for On¬ 
tario and Quebec. But the central authority 
can continue, and will continue, to collect in¬ 
come, corporation and inheritance taxes. What 
the recalcitrant provinces are faced with there¬ 
fore, is double taxation. 

They don’t like the 
idea. That is why, just 
before the provinces 
started forming in line 
to sign, Premier Drew 
of Ontario laid down a 
barrage on Prime Minis¬ 
ter Mackenzie King. He 
demanded another con¬ 
ference. The prime min¬ 
ister, mindful of the 
way Colonel Drew had 
snatched the rug out 
from under the last con¬ 
ference, refused to be 
moved. He is now letting 
the Colonel stew in his 
own juice. As for Mr. 

Duplessis, he simply says 
No, No, in French, and 
turns to Quebec’s other 
business. 

What the taxpayers of 
Ontario and Quebec or 
any other recalcitrant 
province will say when 
the second set of income 
tax forms arrive will be 
known in time. They 
don’t like the prospect of 
filling out two sets of 
forms and paying two 
taxes instead of one. 

They will probably be¬ 
come vocal when the 
prospect becomes a real¬ 
ity. They may extract 
what comfort they can 
from the realization that 
their governments got 
what they asked for—a 
return of the power to 
tax incomes, corpora¬ 
tions and estates. 


DECEMBER, 1946 

Responsibility to Parliament 

The election in the United States resulted 
in a situation that could not exist in this or 
any other nation of the British Common¬ 
wealth. The Republicans captured both houses 
of Congress by decisive majorities, while the 
Democratic administration has still two years 
to go. It is difficult to see how a program of 
positive legislation can come out of that com¬ 
bination. 

Under the British system, the cabinet is re¬ 
sponsible to parliament and must enjoy the 
confidence, or at least the support, of a major¬ 
ity of the House of Commons or get out. When 
a prime minister finds the political weather 
too turbulent for safe navigation he can go 
to the country. Events may take various courses 
but a general election is usually the result. The 
matter is settled by the people, which seems to 
be quite a democratic procedure. When a 
party loses out at the polls, the party which 
returns the largest number of representatives 
forms the government. This procedure grew 
up in Britain, whose constitution is not a writ¬ 
ten document, but an organic growth of cus¬ 
tom and precedent, the product of centuries of 
political evolution. Hence its flexibility. 

The American constitution, on the other 
hand, is a pre-fabricated structure, subject to 
alteration by amendments but rigid in its main 
frame work. For example, elections can be held 
only at constitution'ally prescribed intervals. 
Hence the present situation, with one party 
in control of the legislative arm of the govern¬ 
ment and the other party in control of the 
administration. The system of checks and 
balances, carefully provided by the fathers of 
the constitution, threatens to be chiefly a sys¬ 
tem of checks, at least until another presi¬ 
dential election. 

Canada also has a pre-fabricated constitu¬ 
tion, the British North America Act. It is open, 
in large measure, to the same criticism of 
rigidity as the American constitution. In writ¬ 
ing the B.N.A. Act, however, the fathers of 
confederation chose the British system of the 
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responsibility of the government to parliament. 
They could have chosen the American system, 
or some variant of it, but wisely refrained. The 
’ result is, that in this particular, the flexibility 
of the British system is incorporated in the 
Canadian constitution. There can be political 
crises but there cannot be a prolonged dead¬ 
lock. Several political crises, national and pro¬ 
vincial, have occurred since confederation and 
the issue referred to the people. In most cases 
they have shown that they know how to settle 
such matters. 

Peace With Disarmament 

Amid all the obscurities and complexities of 
these international conferences the people are 
glad to hear occasionally something that is 
concrete, constructive and understandable. 
They welcomed Mr. Molotov’s suggestion of 
universal disarmament. They welcomed Secre¬ 
tary Byrnes’ acceptance on condition that dis¬ 
armament would be accompanied by a system 
of international inspection. They welcomed the 
hint, later dropped by Mr. Molotov, that the 
Russian and American viewpoints could be 
harmonized. Down in their hearts they cannot 
get away from the feeling that guns and bombs 
are made to go off and that huge armies 
trained for war will eventually be blasting 
away at each other. 

Disarmament, like peace or war, has become 
indivisible. It must be universal to make sense. 
Most of the rest of the world neglected their 
armaments while Hitler was building up his 
war machine and he had overrun most of 
Europe before they could mobilize enough 
strength to check him. At first he armed 
secretly, and surely the world has learned its 
lesson. It would be fine, if the nations had 
reached the stage where they could trust each 
other to the extent that inspection would not 
be necessary as a safeguard against secret 
violation. But if one thing has been made cry¬ 
stal clear in the war’s aftermath it is that no 
such trustfulness exists. In these circum¬ 
stances, the most impressive form that good 
faith could take would be for each nation to 
throw its doors wide open and welcome in¬ 
spection of all industries capable of turning 
out armaments, by an international body set 
up for the purpose. The peace will not be 
secure, nor the nations prosperous, until the 
threat and the burden of massive war ma¬ 
chines are removed, and whatever force is 
necessary to police the world is internation¬ 
alized. 

A Balanced Budget 

Mr. Ilsley justly claims that the government 
is paying the cost of the war fairly, honestly 
and safely. To the honorable gentleman him¬ 
self must go most of the credit, even if he does 
not claim it personally. As to the future, he 
makes the qualified promise that despite con¬ 
tinuing war and demobilization costs so much 
progress has been made in reducing expendi¬ 
tures that there is a good chance of balancing 
the budget. 

Just to refresh the memory: The estiinates 
for this fiscal year provided for expenditures 
of something over $3,600 million, of which 
$1,000 million is for loans and export credits, 
leaving actual expenditures at around $2,600 
million. It is this latter figure which the re¬ 
venues are likely to be great enough to cover. 
The loans and credits to other countries will 
not and should not be added to the tax bill but 
raised by borrowing. The nations are hiring the 
money and presumably they will pay it back. 
The current sale of government bonds and 
the prospective loan to be launched next 
spring will, in reality, raise the money for this 
purpose. 

The income tax is now producing about 58 
per cent of the federal revenue. Excise comes 
next with 22 per cent; the sales tax brings in 
12 per cent and customs duties a mere 8 per 
cent. Mr. Ilsley intimates that the income tax, 
though reduced, will continue to be the main¬ 
stay of federal finance. It is, he says, the tax 
that is most fairly based on ability to pay. 



T HERE’S a lot of talk about elections these 
days. They are saying that this next 
parliament will blow up. But let me point 
out one little thing, just one teeny >weeny 
thing; our members of parliament get $6,000 a 
year. It ain’t hay! 

Now let’s consider this salary question, and 
then we can decide whether or not the average 
Opposition member of parliament wants an 
election. I suppose I should lay the groundwork 
briefly by saying this: that the Progressive Con¬ 
servatives have said they will not agree to 
“parliamentary pairs” with the government this 
year, that they say they will fight tooth and 
nail. The C.C.F. insist they are not going to sup¬ 
port the government any more, and will line up 
with John Bracken, if necessary, rather than be 
accused of being Mackenzie King appeasers. The 
Social Credit, who usually say “Me too” when 
the Tories take a stand, can be sure to follow 
the Brackenites just like a sheep’s tail follows 
the sheep. Meanwhile, the story is that the 
government faces the hottest session in 20 years, 
next January, 1947, and there are crystal gazers 
here who predict the Liberals will not last out 
the normal session. 

Now let us examine the situation on a cold 
and hard cash basis. Obviously the Liberals do 
not want an election. After all, they are on the 
government side, and they don’t care if an elec¬ 
tion doesn’t turn up till the Year of the Blue 
Moon. 

It goes without saying then, that those eager 
to get into power are the Have-Nots, or the 
various Opposition parties and fragments. But 
are they so eager to make a stab at it, begin¬ 
ning next month? I doubt it. 

Take a look at those Progressive Conserva¬ 
tives. Half of, that Ontario crowd were lucky- 
very lucky. One man got in through a party 
split, and sneaked through by 15 votes. Do you 
think he wants to try it again, in a riding that 
has been Liberal for the previous 20 years? 
Another M.P. beat the Liberals in a western 
Ontario city, thanks to a Liberal row. Again, up 
in Bruce, there was candidate trouble among the 
Liberals. The P.C.’s were lucky in Leeds, in Brant, 
in Lambton-Kent, and in other centres. 

What is the average M.P.’s reasoning, whether 
government or non-government label? It is that 
he personally does not want to risk his neck 
any sooner than he has to; that it is all very 
well for sure-thing party leaders to talk, but 
they have unlimited funds and safe seats. All 
the ordinary M.P. has is a vague hope. 

In 1940, the number of Conservatives (about 
40) hardly changed at all from the 18th parlia¬ 
ment which convened for one brief half day in 
January, and the 19th parliament, which as¬ 
sembled in May. Yet of that 40, around 20 were 
hew faces. This, mind you, without any party 
turnover. Where there is a big swing, as in 1945, 
there were approximately 100 new M.P.’s. Con¬ 
sequently, individual Progressive Conservatives, 
even if confident that the Grand Old Party will 
win, are not so sure about themselves. 

Elections cost money to run. I think the most 
expensive riding to take in Canada is St. Law- 
rence-St. George. The late Hon. C. H. Cahan, 
Secretary of State in the Bennett regime, ad¬ 
mitted in Hansard that it cost him over $125,000 
to take the seat one year. Ipso facto, it 
was no 99-cent bargain when the late Sir Her¬ 
bert Marler won the seat for the Liberals in 1921. 
Names change but electioneering facts remain. 
In 1940, when, with the late Hon. R. J. Manion as 
leader, the Tory party coffers were empty, the 
old Cahan machine disintegrated, but parts of 
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January, 1947, may well observe that they did 
not see this place till September, 1945, and that 
all in all, they have not had a year and a half in 
office. If I know human nature, they will think 
that it is too soon to go back and get another 
mandate. After all, it’s nicer in Ottawa in 
winter than back at Cattail Coulee. 

You must not think I am implying that a 
member wins his $6,000 per annum stipend 
easily. Indeed, if he is a good man, he is worth 
a good deal more than six grand a year to his 
constituency. Stripped of income tax, of course, 
the M.P. these days gets a great deal less than 
the official emolument. I say that a member is 
worth all he is paid. But I also say that the 
member likes getting this money. More than 
that, he probably has planned his future in 
such a way that it would be inconvenient, awk¬ 
ward and embarrassing to run an election so 
soon, and that means any time in 1947. (The 
inside dope here is that the C.C.F. passed up a 
chance in the British Columbia legislature last 
session to spill the Hart coalition government 
on a non-confidence motion; the Winch group 
insisted they were too poor after the recent pro¬ 
vincial election, and therefore had no money to 
run another one so soon!) 

But if an election costs a man approximately 
one year’s sessional stipend, as alleged, then at 
least $4,000 has to be dug up before any kind 
of campaign can be waged. Worse than that, 
the candidate might lose, not only the $4,000, 
but the election as well. 

Again, still harping on the fiscal angle—is 
there honestly any other?—it must be noted 
that if a vote of non-confidence comes up sud¬ 
denly, and the government is defeated, Mr. King 
would as likely as not, clear out the Commons 
that very day. Mark it—that very day. This 
would mean that a member, down here for the 
session, an apartment spoken for, expenses in¬ 
curred, his home closed for the winter, would 
have to go through the humiliating expedient 
of crawling back home, no longer even an M.P., 
his mail and transportation privileges suddenly 
cut off, and facing nothing but a cold winter 
and colder political prospects. 

So I come back to my original theme that 
$6,000 a year ain’t hay. These members of parlia¬ 
ment have no desire to give up their jobs just 
to make a political holiday. 
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M Make money with 
horses. Every farmer, 
' of horseflesh should have 
this booklet. If you want 
iow to break, train and 
;y with horses, write today 
irmatlon FREE, together 
>ecial offer of a course in 
eeding. If you are inter- 
Saiting and Riding the 
saacue norse check here. □ Do it to¬ 
day — now. You'll never regret it. 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
pt. 5712 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


The chief concern) of 
every live stock pro¬ 
ducer is the health ahd 
thriftiness of his ani-^ 
mats. Our chief con¬ 
cern is to improve this 
health by supplying 
veterinary products as 
good as science can 
make them. Before any 
Ayerst Veterinary 
Product is released for 
sale it is subjected to 
rigid tests in our own 
laboratories. These 
precautions ensure 
that every vial of 
bacterin or serum, 
every ounce of oint¬ 
ment; every tablet and- 
every capsule can be. 
safely administered, 
and contains at least 
the stated strength. 
When you buy Ayerst, ( 
you can be sure of a' 
standardized, safe and, 
dependable product)' 


AVOID PILLING 

HORSES—HOGS—POULTRY—CATTLE 
Simply mix a spoonful of t No Pills. 
“P.H.” POWDER No Capsules. ) 

In feed twice weekly. No Serum. J 

Made by Perry & Hope Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
1V 2 lbs., $1.95; 3% lbs.. $4.00; 7 lbs., $6.90; 

2S lbs., $20.65; 112 lbs., $65.00 postpaid. 

P. H. LIVESTOCK CONDITIONER CO., Winnipeg 
Write for names of satisfied users. 
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Labor saving devices for livestock rearing are an outstanding need of the livestock industry. 
Milking machines are among the earliest and most useful of these . 


weight; and throughout the entire 
period of gestation she will be assisted 
in producing a good, healthy litter if 
given enough feed of the right kind, 
making sure that if on dry feed, she 
gets suitable protein, mineral and vita¬ 
min supplements. Equal quantities by 
weight of oats and barley or wheat 
make a suitable grain mixture, if it is 
possible to supplement it with ten 
pounds of skim milk daily. If the 
skim milk is not available, it might be 
more advisable to mix 460 pounds each 
of oats and barley or wheat, and add 
80 pounds of tankage. A mix of 450 
pounds each of oats and barley or 
wheat, supplemented by a mixed pro¬ 
tein mineral supplement, is recom¬ 
mended by the University of Alberta. 
In this case, the protein mineral sup¬ 
plement recommended consists of six 
pounds of tankage, 20 pounds of lin¬ 
seed meal, 10 pounds of fish meal and 
five pounds each of limestone and 
iodized salt. If the alfalfa is fed in 
racks, it can be eliminated from the 
supplement as outlined, the total, in¬ 
cluding the alfalfa, amounting to 100 
pounds. 


Variation in Feed Quality 

D URING recent years, one aspect of 
livestock feeding has begun to re¬ 
ceive some attention, which formerly 
was recognized only in a general way 
by farmers and feeders. That is the 
variation in the quality of feeds, which 
has been the subject of individual 
comments by farmers over a long period 
of years. It has not been uncommon to 
hear some farmer or feeder say on 
occasion: “The hay (or the grain) is 
not as good this year as it was last 
year.” The producer did not necessarily 
know why it wasn’t as good, but he 
could see that it wasn’t producing the 
same results. 

During recent years scientists have 
begun to study the variations in the 
quality of feed crops grown on different 
soils and under different conditions. 
They have turned animals to pasture 
in different fields and observed their 
preferences for grasses or legumes that 
had been fertilized or treated in differ¬ 
ent ways. Those interested especially 
in questions of human nutrition have 
also begun to study variations in the 
food quality of farm-grown food prod¬ 
ucts; and it is to be expected that in the 
course of a few years, a much larger 
body of reliable information will be 
available on this and on the primary 
question of feed quality for livestock. 

This year, for example, authorities 
at the Oklahoma Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station say that prairie hay 
harvested during the summer is very 
deficient in protein and phosphorus in 
that State. So low is it that the aver¬ 
age phosphorus content of prairie hay 
this year is only about half as high as 
usual. They believe that summer 
drought has been responsible, not only 
producing yields that were much lower 
than normal, but removing or chang¬ 
ing the phosphorus in the soil from a 
form that is readily available to plants, 
to one that is relatively unavailable. 
It is also pointed out that phosphorus 
is very essential in prairie hay, since 
if cattle are allowed access to hay 
grown on phosphorus-fertilized soil, as 
well as grass grown on unfertilized 
land, they greatly prefer the former. 

Feeding the Sow 

|T is a well known axiom among suc- 
* cessful pig raisers that the time to 
begin caring for pigs is before they are 
born. What this means, of course, is 
that the health and condition of the 
sow at farrowing time has a marked 
influence on the health and thrift of 
the young pigs. 

Beginning- at breeding time, the sow 
should not only be in good condition, 
but should preferably be gaining in 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

A complete list can be obtained from 
your local druggist or direct from: 

Veterinary Division of 

AYERST, McKENNA & HARRISON LIMITED, 
MONTREAL 1. 

Makers of 

AYERST PENICILLIN, “VADOl" TYPE 5, 
AYERST “HEM SEP” BACTERIN, “PHENACOl" 


PERSONALLY-I PREFER 

h CUTTER VACCINES” 


They’re effective—dependable- 
made with the same care Cutter 
gives products for human use. 
blacklegol for blackleg, pel- 
menal and hemseptol for hem¬ 
orrhagic septicemia and related 
diseases. For assured potency, 
ask your druggist for Cutter. 

Branches: Vancouver, Calgary, 
Regina, Winnipeg 


Breeding the Ewes 

IJWES, like other breeding stock, 
" should be in good condition at 
breeding time. 

There is not much object in breed¬ 
ing ewes which have not been con¬ 
sistent breeders. They might as well 
be marketed. For the same reason, 
there is little object and generally 
speaking, definite harm to the progress 
of the flock, if anything but purebred 
rams are used. The price of good, pure¬ 
bred rams is low enough that the in¬ 
creased uniformity and improved type 
secured in the flock as the result of 
using purebred sires, amply justifies 
any additional cost. For the same rea¬ 
son, good feed and care of the ewes 
after breeding will be amply repaid in 
the heavier crop of thrifty lambs which 
will result. 


RIGHT IN YOUR 
BARN OR 
MILK HOUSE 
WHERE YOU NEED IT! 


Enjoy the convenience of 
this handy device to heat all 
the water you need, where 
and when it is required, for 
warming feed for stock, 
poultry, and feeding newly 
weaned animals. Heats a 
pail of water in 41/2 min¬ 
utes and costs but a few 
cents to operate. 

OTHER USES —Also a real time-saver 
in your milk house where hot water 
is needed for washing milking 
machines, cans, accessories and 
separator parts. 


Rex Wheat Germ Oil Is successful In 
overcoming costly breeding failures. Rex 
Oil contains biochemical reproductive 
factors in a concentrated, non-deteriorat¬ 
ing form which correct and prevent many 
non-organic breeding troubles. It is 
guaranteed potent and will not dete¬ 
riorate. 

REX OIL IS EASY TO USE 

Rex Oil requires no scientific JH 
knowledge, no trbublesome 
preparation — no special in- 
struments. It is a dietary sup- 
plement which you simply add 
to the animal's present rations. 

It is economical. Order a bottle 

today from your feed dealer ^ (BCT 5 

or write direct. 

4 oxs. $1.25 - 20 ozs. $5.00 

VIOBIN (CANADA) LIMITED 

N.D.G. Postal Station Box 50-Montreal P.Q. R a 


Control of Bang's Disease in B.C. 

/'•ALFHOOD vaccination for the con- 
^ trol of Bang’s disease (contagious 
abortion) has been in effect in the 
province of British Columbia since 
July, 1941, according to Dr. Wallace R. 
Gunn, Livestock Commissioner; and 
since that time some 30,000 calves have 
been vaccinated. 

British Columbia, according to Dr. 
Gunn, is the only province controlling 
and importing the vaccine. Actual vac¬ 
cination is done only by qualified veter¬ 
inarians, and permits for the distribu¬ 
tion of the vaccine are issued only on 
the joint request of the herd owner 


See your local Electropail Dealer, or write 
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and the veterinarian. The number of 
doses required is stated on the request, 
and the vaccine is supplied at 50 cents 
per dose by the Livestock Branch. The 
veterinarian completes the vaccination, 
tags the calves, makes the necessary 
report to the livestock branch on a 
prescribed form. 

Dr. Gunn suggested to a representa¬ 
tive of The Country Guide not long ago 
that the efficiency and success of calf- 
hood vaccination lies in the testing of 
as many calves as possible in any 
particular area. Spotty vaccination may 
leave a vaccinated herd next to an 
infected herd, with the result that the 
control of the disease is imperfect. 

Dr. Gunn was of the opinion that 
calfhood vaccination was successful in a 
practical way in British Columbia. He 
referred to the experience of one veter¬ 
inarian who, during the past two years, 
had vaccinated 800 calves. Since begin¬ 
ning this work, 600 of these calves had 
been bred and calved for the first time. 
Only eight abortions were experienced, 
four blood tests were required during 
the period, and two cases proved nega¬ 
tive. 

The next step toward Bang’s disease 
control, after individual herd owners 
have begun to adopt calfhood vaccina¬ 
tion is an area clean-up in the opinion 
of Dr. Gunn. The Department likes to 
work through associations of livestock 
men where possible. Co-operation of 
this kind between the Department and 
cattlemen reduces the cost consider¬ 
ably, since the Association secretary 
can send in all requests for vaccinations 
from the area. That is to say, of calves 
between four and eight months of age. 


The veterinarian can similarly forward 
his official request for the necessary 
doses of the vaccine, and he can do the 
actual work of vaccinating all on one 
trip. 

Such proposals for co-operation are 
invariably helpful to the livestock in¬ 
dustry in all disease-control programs. 
Advantage lies not only in the more 
economical performance of the work 
and, in the lowering of the actual cost 
per head, but in the fact that treat¬ 
ment is made possible for an increased 
number of herds. Organized effort al¬ 
ways brings in more herds and more 
owners than if each operates on his 
own or is left to his own devices. 


Mastitis Under Investigation 

Surveys have been made by B.C. uni¬ 
versity to determine the prevalence of 
the disease, and more than 3,500 samples 
of milk have been tested. Mastitis is 
caused by a variety of bacteria and 
while this may be prevented to some 
extent by maintenance of sanitary 
quarters for the stock, the cause is 
sometimes of more complex origin. 
Older cows appear to be more suscept¬ 
ible, and evidence shows that bruises 
and injuries play a part in incurring 
the disease. 

Conquest of mastitis is one of the im¬ 
mediate objectives of west coast dairy¬ 
men who hope to have their herds com¬ 
pletely free of disease during the next 
few years. In this undertaking they are 
counting on the co-operation of the 
university, which has also been carrying 
out some interesting experiments in 
feeding beef cattle. 


Holstein Breed History 

Black and White history brought up-to-date appears in book form and becomes 
an offi ial document of the largest Canadian breed association 


T HOSE strange, though accus¬ 
tomed family names associated 
with the black and white Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle! What do 
they mean and where do they come 
from? Why are these great-bodied, 
strong, dairy cattle called Holsteins, 
and how did they happen to become so 
popular in Canada? 

For the answers to most of these 
questions, it will be necessary for us to 
go to Holland or the Netherlands, the 
history of which goes back for 300 years 
beyond the beginning of the Christian 
era. In that early age, a part of the 
country along the North Sea was called 
Fresia, and its inhabitants were called 
northern barbarians by the Romans. 
They were noted, however, for their 
peacefulness and for their cattle, of 
which they took great care. Ultimately, a 
great inundation from the sea occurred 
in 1282 A.D. and separated these cattle 
breeders into two groups. Modern 
Friesland is the home of the best of 
these ancient cattle which, in their 
present state of development, we know 
as the Holstein-Friesian, though British 
breeders, who call their cattle Friesians 
rather than Holsteins, are probably 
more nearly correct. 

It is interesting to Canadians and 
particularly to westerners to know that 
Holstein cattle were introduced to Can¬ 
ada as late as 1881. They came by way 
of the province of Manitoba, where 
lived Archibald Wright, a Scotsman 
who arrived in Winnipeg in 1868, and 
whose first home was located on Main 
Street at the very foot of Portage 
Avenue. In 1881 he went to Minnesota 
for the purchase of 20 oxen and 60 cows 
and heifers of mixed breeds and, pro¬ 
ceeding to Aurora, Illinois, brought 
back a Holstein-Friesian bull named 
Selkirk, and a cow, Agnes Jane. 

Introduced into Ontario in 1882, into 
Quebec sometime prior to 1885, Nova 
Scotia in 1884, New Brunswick, 1887, 
British Columbia, 1886, in Alberta, 1889 


or earlier, and in Saskatchewan by 
1893, the Holstein is now the most 
popular breed of livestock in Canada, 
judged by the membership, number of 
registrations and size and aggressive¬ 
ness of the breed association. 

The publication of a “History of the 
Holstein-Friesian Breed In Canada,” by 
Dr. G. E. Reaman (Wm. Collins Sons 
& Co., Toronto, $6.50), is therefore an 
event of no inconsiderable importance. 
Commissioned to prepare this historical 
record of the progress of the breed in 
Canada during the 60-year period 
which has elapsed since 1881, Dr. Rea¬ 
man must have devoted an immense 
amount of time and effort and pains¬ 
taking care over the last five years, to 
have compressed so much vital breed 
history and significant agricultural de¬ 
velopment into 568 pages of picture and 
story. 

Echoes of great names, both of 
breeders and their outstanding animals, 
spring from the pages of this record 
and revive for us the energy and faith 
of the early breed enthusiasts. The in¬ 
cidents, both tragic and humorous, at¬ 
tending their efforts; the part played 
by the weigh scale and the Babcock 
tester, by the show circuits and the 
notable judges of the breed, all fall 
in place. The illustrations are good 
and numerous. In one sense the 
book is a record rather than a history, 
in that it is not written in story form.- 
Had it been so written, not the least i 
interesting part would have revealed 
the contribution of the Clemons family, 
who, through three generations since 
1893, have occupied positions of Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer of the Association. 
These included the grandfather, D. W. 
Clemons, who bought his first Holsteins 
in 1891; his son, W. A. Clemons, also a 
breeder of Holsteins, and Secretary 
from 1912 until 1930; and his son, again, 
G. M. Clemons, the present Secretary 
who has functioned since November 12, 
1930. 


Super Six 


for TOUGH 

Farm Jobs! 



Now available for: 

Farmall H, M, F-SO, F-30 
John Deere A, B, G, GM 
Allis Chalmers WC, UC 
Minneapolis-Moline U, Z 
Massey-Harris 101 Jr., 101 Sr. 
Olivet 70, Case CC, DC, SC 


Harvest’s in, but there’s plenty to do on the farm 
before Spring planting starts. With Super Six 
to do those heavy jobs, there’s no need to keep 
your tractor standing idle in the barn. 


The powerful Super Six Hydra-Lift with six interchangeable attachments— 
six farm tools in one—puts your tractor to work the year around. Now is 
the time to tackle those heavy dirt-moving tasks you’ve had in mind so long. 

Bulldozer blade attachment (shown above) combats erosion on the farm. 
Fills depressions and ditches, covers culverts, levels off boggy ground. Of 
sturdy all-steel welded construction with 60-inch blade, bulldozer is built 
to take a beating—saves endless hours on time-consuming jobs. 

New SUPER SIX "V” SNOW PLOW —clears farm roads and barnyards 
in a jiffy! Mould-board wings with 7-inch flareback roll the snow aside. 
Design permits faster snow removal and prevents snow from sticking to the 
plow. Heavy duty all-steel welded construction with 105-inch cutting width. 

Other time and labor saving Super Six attachments include gravel plate, 
manure fork, sweep rake, and all-purpose produce basket with removable 
grain plate. For full details on better farming with Super Six, see your 
local farm implement dealer today, or write: 
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SUPER SIX SALES CO., Dept. X-2 

806 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

Tractor Make_ 

Dealer's Name 


_ State. 
Model_ 



But due to the shortage of ingredients we are 
unable to fill the demand for Miracle Feeds. 


We are taking all possible steps to increase our 
production but we wish to emphasize that we 
must and shall maintain the present high stan¬ 
dard of quality. 


When you do receive a supply of Miracle Feeds you 
may be sure they will be the same high quality 
you have learned to expect—The same formula 
and quality that have given such good results. 


ftllfKIE 


FEEDS 


OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 

COMPANY UMIHO 











^The longing for “Peace on Earth, Goodwill 
to Men” remains the centuries’ old and noble 
aspiration of humankind. 

SThe. Christmas season of goodwill is its 
universal symbol among all Christian nations. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors of United Grain 
Growers Limited, / extend to you and yours Sincere 
Christmas Greetings. 
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GLOBELITE 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

Guaranteed (7) Years 
Qcl <md Oldt/i Mrun 

GLOBELITE BATTERIES LTD. Winnipej, Mar. 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


FOR HEALTHIER 

LIVESTOCK 


'£ nark. 




OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING 
COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
83 Union Bldg. Calgary 


THE ALBERTA LINSEED OIL CO., LTD. 

MEDICINE HAT. ALBERTA 


CANADIAN SPORTSMEN 

Mount Birds 


Protect 


The Scarcity of New 
Machines 

A LL signs point to the 
probability that new 
farm implements and 
equipment will be ex¬ 
tremely scarce during 
1947. 

Disappointing as this 
will certainly be to 
many farmers badly in 
need of new equipment, 
it may not be altogether 
bad. With a consider¬ 
able amount of dam¬ 
med up purchasing 
power, a strong impetus 
toward mechanization 
and a shortage of labor 
on many individual 
farms, there has been 
and will continue to be 
a tendency to pay high 
prices fairly readily in 
order to obtain the 
much - needed 


nn ANIMALS, Fish, Heads, Pets. 

Hunters, Trappers, be a Taxiderm- 
ist " k et this old reliable school teach 
| hCj*. you—at home, in spare ti me. More 

IsSSPww tlian 20*000 students in CAN- RMNNKj 

Mount and keep ducks, deer, 

make robes and rugs, double ETLjjgM 

Free Book ^n F E ^ k tw ^t« WA 

_ .. . fine wild-game pic- PW,; ■ 

tures. Tells how YOU can become a real TAXI- fcr I 
DERMIST, easily and guickly. It is amazing, I 

thrilhng^ and may bring you a lifetime of ■. V 

PLEASURE and PROFIT. SPORTSMEN, grasp \ 1 

this opportunity. SEND NOW. A postal will do. MV I 
But WRITE TODAY —don’t fail. State your age. 

N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY W/JjA 

35-M ELWOOD BLDG., OMAHA 2, NEBR., U. S. A. 


ment. [Xat. Film Board photo. 

Tt ic fr» ho ovnontofl During the war years as much as 27 million pounds of spuds 
P were dehydrated in this Nova Scotia plant. Now Maritime 

that the present period potatoes have become the first farm crop to be given price 
Of rising prices is not suppor( under the Agricultural Prices Support Act. 

likely to last forever, and that prices of when there is carbon, dirt and other 
things the farmer must buy are likely to impurities in the oil. 
settle down to some more or less stable When the motor is started cold, it 
level after the present period of postwar has a certain resistance to operation 

uncertainty. Increased labor costs, because proper lubrication is not yet 

scarcity of raw materials and other established. For this reason lighter and 

difficulties will pass away. Where old even diluted oils are sometimes used, 
machinery can be repaired and made or the oil is drained from the engine at 
to do a while longer, or where purchases the end of each day and heated before 
of new equipment can be postponed, use in the morning. If the radiator 
the delay is likely to prove beneficial is covered, warming up takes place 
over the coming years. One important more quickly, and if the engine is oper- 

factor to be remembered is that new ated at a fairly high speed, the tern- 

types of farm implements and equip- perature is raised more rapidly. Where 
ment are constantly appearing on the water sludge develops in the crank 
market, and there is reason to believe case of the tractor, the exhaust gases 
that many more are still to come. Much can be prevented from blowing by the 
time is necessary to develop, test out piston, by re-boring or putting in new 
and manufacture and place new equip- sleeves and pistons. Adding a little oil 
ment on the market. Also, in a period to the fuel tends to prevent injury by 
such as the present when every energy providing fresh oil as a coating for the 
must be bent toward filling a market metal parts during the warming up 
that is very much undersupplied in period and forming a seal between the 
both the domestic and export fields, piston and the cylinder wall. Frequent 
most manufacturing companies find it draining of crank case oil during cold 
impossible to increase total production weather is also good practice. 

of new items as quickly and efficiently _ 

as those they are already manu- _ vv/ . . r , . , ... 

facturing. Vjrey-Wooded boils Need Humus 

There will be some advantage, there- TPHE grey-wooded soils found along the 
fore, in the case of those who can * northern and western fringe of the 
afford to wait, in postponing all but prairies are not suitable for grain grow- 
essential purchases until there is a ing until their fertility has been in¬ 
better chance to see what will be avail- creased by the addition of organic mat- 

able on the market. ter. In other words, they lack humus. 


Iodine is a necessity in the nu¬ 
trition of farm animals. 

If it is lacking, goiter may re¬ 
sult. The chief loss from Iodine 
deficiency comes from interfer¬ 
ence in reproductive processes, 
and the birth of weak, deformed 
offspring which may die. 

So don’t take any chances. 
The feed you buy probably does 
contain Iodine. But don’t guess 
—ask your dealer— make sure ! 

Write for free booklet, “The 
Place of Iodine in the Nutrition 
of Farm Animals.” 


If it were against the law to ruin good 
tires by running them underinflated, 
how many motorists would be found 
guilty! 

For positive protection, seal each 
valve mouth with a Schrader Air¬ 
tight Cap. It gives your tires longer 
life because once the cap is on, finger- 
tight, you know the valve is sealed. 

Keep a set of /L It 

Schrader Valve Caps .LI 

on hand; IPs good jl— «, A flJNal 

lire life insurance. SdBP* 

The sealing unit 
inside all standard 
Schrader Caps 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago I, III, 


Schrader Caps _/ 

MAKE TIRES LAST LONGER 


MADE IN CANADA 

A SCHRADER'S SON DIVISION • Scwilf Manufacturing Company • TORONTO. 0NT. 


Become a Detective 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 
3 5, Station T, Montreal. 


PENCE PO$T 

awewofide 

A 1 FOR ONLY 


3 ti>4(btt\ 

PER POiT I!' 


Gallon: 3.95 Treats 80— 150 posts 
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QAILY MA/L 


'* *es 


NOW AVAILABLE IN V 2 LB. TINS 



YOUR GRAIN GOES IN HERE 1 


West 


It pays to grind 
your own feed with a 

COCKSHUTT No. 30 
High Capacity Grinder 


Enables You To Grind Up To 250 Bushels Per Hour 

A Cockshutt No; 30 Grinder many other features making for 
on your farm saves you the longer life, greater efficiency 
expensive handling and haul- and economical performance— 
ing connected with in-townfeed features you will want on any 
preparation. It saves you grinder you buy. Get the local 
trouble and energy by enabling Cockshutt dealer to show you 
you to carry out a better feed- them to-day! You’ll be glad 
ing program right on your own you did. 
property. It gives you capacity 
to grind up to 250 bushels per 
hour. 

This outstanding Grinder has 

See Your AUTHORIZED COCKSHUTT DEALER 

COCKSHUTT 

PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 



TRURO MONTREAL 
SMITHS FALLS 


BRANTFORD 


WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON 
CALGARY EDMONTON 


Authorized 

HARRISON, 
LONG & 
McCORD 
SERVICE 

DISTRIBUTING 
Original Type, Re¬ 
placement Radiators 
and Cores tor All 
Cars, Trucks and 
Tractors. 


RADIATORS LIMITED 

Wholesale and Retail 

REPAIRING, RECORING AND 
CLEANING TO RESTORE 
CIRCULATION 

“Desire to Serve—plus Ability .” 


CALGARY 

LETHBRIDGE EDMONTON 


ammonium sulphate or calcium sul- barley, can generally be grown satis- 
phate are generally helpful. factorily. 

Where wheat is grown on grey- What is to be remembered in connec- 
wooded soils, the protein and milling tion with these soils is that they are in¬ 
quality is frequently found to be quite fertile due to lack of humus or decayed 
low, which makes these soils generally organic matter, and that the addition 
unsuitable for the production of com- of this substance to such soils by the 
mercial wheat. Barley, on the other growing of legume crops, makes them 
hand, which has a comparatively low productive and fertile after a compara- 
protein content, especially malting tive few years. 


Flax Follows Wheat Yields and Prices 

When wheat yields and prices both rise, it takes a fat flax price 
increase to increase flax acreage 


D URING 1946, a flax production 
campaign, with emphasis partic¬ 
ularly in western Canada, was 
sponsored by the National 
Barley and Linseed Flax Committee, 
and financed by the Canadian Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association. Lin¬ 
seed flax, or flax as a seed crop in this 
country, is essentially western Cana¬ 
dian, since more than 96 per cent of the 
flax seed crop is grown in the three 
prairie provinces. 

Preliminary estimates of 1946 flax 
production indicate that the campaign 
was not successful in securing increased 
acreage. From 1,034,000 in 1945, acreage 
seeded to flax in 1946 dropped to 990.000. 
The yield, however, was 23 per cent 
greater, and produced about 1,200,000 
bushels more flax seed. The 1946 acreage 
figure, incidentally, is to be compared 
with the 1943 wartime peak of 2,913,400 
acres, yielding a crop of 17,600,000 
bushels. 

T. J. Harrison, chairman of the 
National Barley and Linseed Flax Com¬ 
mittee believes, however, that had the 
flax production campaign of 1946 not 
been conducted, flax acreage might have 
dropped to pre-war figures. These were 
pretty low. The 1940 flax acreage was 
363,700 acres, but the real bottom was 
1938, when only 201,700 acres were 
seeded, the smallest acreage in more 
than 35 years. 

Of the 990,000 acres seeded to flax in 
1946 in the three prairie provinces, Sas¬ 
katchewan alone had 557,000 acres, 
Manitoba, 380,000 acres, and Alberta 
90,000. In all three provinces, flax areas 
have been extended during the war 
years, proving that under reasonably 
favorable conditions flax seed produc¬ 
tion can be maintained or increased. 
Formerly, the main Saskatchewan flax 
area was that portion of the province 
centering around Rosetown, but during 
recent years a marked increase has oc¬ 
curred in the southeastern section of the 
province. In Manitoba, flax formerly 
was grown in the Red River Valley, but 
in recent years has spread over the en¬ 
tire southern part of the province. In 
Alberta, most of the flax was formerly 
produced in the southern irrigated 
areas, with an increasing acreage now 
being seeded in the central dry-farming 
districts. 

Professor Harrison points out that the 
story of flax production in prairie 
Canada is marked by four acreage 
peaks, the first of which occurred in 
1912, the second in 1920, the third in 
1924 and the fourth in 1943. The valleys 
in between represent acreage decreases 
running from 60 to 80 per cent. The first 
peak of 2,021,900 acres yielded 26,130,000 
bushels in 1912, and the last peak in 
1943 went to 2,918,400 acres and yielded 
17,600,000 bushels, as the results of spe¬ 
cial circumstances. The 1943 condition 
was a wartime patriotic effort on the 
part of farmers, and the 1912 acreage 
was the result of progressive expansion 
of land settlement during the home¬ 
steading period when the crop was 
largely grown on new breaking. After 
1912, less new land was brought under 
cultivation each year, and flax produc¬ 
tion fell off. 


The two acreage peaks between those 
of 1912 and 1943, namely those of 1920, 
when acreage rose again to 1,391,076 
acres for a crop of 7,588,800 bushels, and 
that of 1924, when 1,265,895 acres were 
seeded to produce a crop of 9,577,900 
bushels, the largest represented solely 
farmers’ reactions to the relative prices 
of wheat and flax. The 1924 peak year, 
with the subsequent three-year period, 
illustrate this perfectly. In 1924, with 
1,265,895 acres seeded to flax, the 
average wheat yield was 1.84 times that 
of flax, but the flax price was 2.01 times 
that of wheat. In 1925, there was a slight 
decrease in acreage (to 1,114,426), which 
was inconsiderable, but wheat averaged 
2.13 times the yield of flax, while the flax 
price dropped to 1.43 times that of 
wheat. Flax acreage, therefore, dropped 
to 721,872 in 1926. That year again, the 
yield ratio increased so that wheat 
yielded 2.32 times that of flax, while the 
price ratio dropped very slightly to 1.41 
times the price of wheat. Flax acreage 
therefore decreased in 1927 to 465,451 
acres. 

Almost invariably throughout the 
period from 1910 to 1946, price, coupled 
with the wheat-flax yield ratio, has 
guided production. All three prairie 
provinces can produce satisfactory flax 
seed for market, where the three yard¬ 
sticks of quality are percentage of oil, 
which interests the crusher, the iodine 
value or the drying quality of the oil, 
which is of importance to the paint and 
varnish manufacturers, and the protein 
content of the oil cake, which interests 
the feed manufacturers. 

Professor Harrison quotes figures to 
indicate that both Manitoba and Sas¬ 
katchewan can produce flax which meets 
the standards of the trade and of the 
plant breeder, namely an oil content of 
more than 40 per cent, an iodine value 
of 185, and an oil cake with 40 per cent 
protein. Regional as well as seasonal 
differences appear to affect the market 
quality of the flax crop, and it is prob¬ 
able that early seeding will give a higher 
oil content than late seeding. Com¬ 
paratively little work has been done, 
however, to indicate the real effect of 
cultural practices on market quality of 
flax seed. 

Total crushing capacity in Canada to¬ 
day is estimated to be approximately 
nine million bushels per year. This, to¬ 
gether with about 2,200,000 bushels for 
seed and farm disappearance, would in¬ 
dicate a maximum capacity of the 
domestic market amounting to 11,100,000 
bushels. A year ago, the Oil and Fats 
Administrator represented the world 
situation as showing a fairly desperate 
shortage, worse even than at any period 
throughout the war. Since that time, 
the situation has improved but little. 
Fats and oils are still very short in sup¬ 
ply. Instead of an increase of more than 
200,000 acres recommended for this year, 
there was an actual decrease, primarily 
because the Agricultural Supplies Board 
at Ottawa, or the government, which 
holds the purse strings, or both, failed 
to attach enough importance to the 
wheat-flax price-yield ratio. 
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THE CANADIAN 
OUTLOOK 

Continued, from page 5 


for his product. Such conditions are not 
only unbusinesslike, but unfair.” 

The Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture is beginning to think in terms 
of, and to demand the conditions which 
make for stability. We should know 
what price we as farmers are going to 
get next year, and the next, so that we 
can put money intelligently into live¬ 
stock, implements, and the other capi¬ 
tal investments of the business. We 
must have a promise years ahead from 
the buyer outside, or a guarantee from 
the government inside. 

Jim Turner, president of the National 
Farmers’ Union of England and Wales, 
told his Canadian audiences last year 
that they have an agreed policy with 
their government to establish a floor 
price four years in advance. It is only 
a two-year guarantee, but at the end 
of two years it will be extended an¬ 
other two years. This is not for a 
guaranteed price, but merely for a 
guaranteed floor price. Every February 
the N.F.U. meets the government rep¬ 
resentatives and negotiates a contract 
price above the floor. That contract 
price is not for the coming harvest, but 
for the one to follow. Thus the British 
farmer has some information on which 
to base his income one and a half years 
ahead. They can do that, and do it 
successfully in Britain, but we cannot 
do it as easily in Canada because so 
many of our prices are determined on 
an export basis. 

IN cases where contracts are made 
* with importing countries, the Federa¬ 
tion does not say what the price ought 
to be. It has been very careful not to 
do that. The government does not want 
us to do that because they make the 
contract and must accept the respon¬ 
sibility. But when a government adopts 
the type of program we ask for, we have 
some obligation to support them on 
that issue. I am not inferring that we 
have an obligation to back them on 
any specific price for which they have 
negotiated, especially if costs of pro¬ 
duction which are under the control of 
that government, have risen in the 
meantime. That is the essential point. 

What is going to be the position of 
farmers if, on the release of controls, 
the prices of some farm commodities 
go away up? Can we reasonably expect 
to let them rise unchecked today, and 
then three years from now ask for some 
government interference to prevent 
them from going to the bottom? Think¬ 
ing farmers have said that this policy 
might lead to a depression such as we 
experienced in the thirties. That is the 
reason behind a price stabilization pol¬ 
icy. Farmers refrained from demanding 
the top of the market now because they 
are hopeful of regulations that will 
protect them from sudden and catas¬ 
trophic price declines at some future 
date. 

How is Canada going to make long¬ 
term export contracts that are satis¬ 
factory? A great many farmers here 
and in other countries are saying that 
the only way to accomplish it is on a 
co-operative basis. Let us take wheat 
for example. Right now there is a con¬ 
ference in Washington to try to arrive 
at a wheat agreement. The 13 countries 
represented include wheat exporting 
and importing countries. They are try¬ 
ing to agree on how wheat may be 
marketed internationally in the future. 
If they can agree, they may determine 
how much each exporting country will 
provide, and what the floor and ceiling 
prices will be. I do not know actually 
what course their deliberations will 
follow, but the point whieh concerns 


us is this. Suppose they reach an agree¬ 
ment on export quotas and upper and 
lower price limits, and suppose that at 
a later date, similar agreements are 
made for other farm commodities, we 
will have made an important stride in 
the direction of stabilization. 

I ET us take cheese again for example. 

Suppose we have a cheese agreement 
and that Canada and New Zealand 
are in that agreement. It might easily 
be that the United Kingdom price is 
not good enough for Canada to give 
cheese producers as good a living as 
other farmers and other people. We in 
Canada could decide to pay our farmers 
a higher price for producing cheese 
than is paid to the New Zealand farmer, 
or the farmer of any other country 
selling for export. We could do it under 
such a program without upsetting the 
economy in Great Britain or in the 
other countries, and without being 
guilty of the charge of dumping. I want 
to bring it to your attention that we 
have not adopted a dumping program 
as our policy. 

Consider parity prices. The Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture was organ¬ 
ized 11 years ago, and one of our first 
policies was that the farmers of Can¬ 
ada were entitled to parity prices. We 
maintained that as a plank in our plat¬ 
form for a number of years. About three 
years ago we decided not to press for 
“parity prices.” We decided more or 
less to drop it out of our program. That 
does not mean that we are not fighting 
just as hard as ever for a “parity posi¬ 
tion” for agriculture, or a parity in¬ 
come, if you like. But there is a dif¬ 
ference between parity income and 
parity prices. 

When the Roosevelt administration 
came into power in 1933, Henry Wal¬ 
lace, a great friend of the farmer, and 
President Roosevelt, decided that one 
of the ways to alleviate the position of 
agriculture was to establish parity 
prices. They were then confronted with 
the question of how to calculate them. 
They said, “It is very simple. From 1910 
to 1914 was a period of good balance 
between industry, labor and agriculture, 
so we will choose those five years, and 
then we will calculate the purchasing 
power of each of the principal farm 
commodities in that time. We will 
adjust prices today to give these com¬ 
modities the same purchasing power 
that they had in the years of our base 
period.” This procedure meant that 
some prices were raised. Some were 
raised considerably. 

It looked like an excellent program 
but it did not work out as well as its 
authors anticipated. Why? Because that 
period between 1910 and 1914 was not 
as satisfactory as they had judged. 
Clinton Anderson, American Secretary 
of Agriculture, informed his public. “We 
have applied parity prices to 157 com¬ 
modities, and of this number there are 
only 61 products that are on the original 
base, 1910-1914.” In other words, only 
one commodity out of three stayed on 
the same parity base. The producers in 
all the other commodities petitioned the 
government, saying in effect, “Parity 
is not fair, you will have to change to 
another parity.” The Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture concluded, “We are not going 
to abandon the idea of parity, but I 
think we ought to re-consider our pro¬ 
gram.” 

The Americans have been experi¬ 
menting with the idea of parity since 
1933. If we are wise, we will look over 
the line fence and see how they get 
along. If we attempted to establish 
parity prices in Canada we would have 
a job to decide what period to use as 
a base for calculation. If our adminis¬ 
trators chose 1935 to 1939, the five pre¬ 
war years, Lord help the Canadian 
farmer. A lot of our farm prices in¬ 
stead of going up would have to go 
down. 

About three years ago we in the 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture did 
some figuring and the year 1926 was 
selected as the most equitable base 
period. We found that if we chose 1926 
and adjusted prices to the same relative 
positions, some of our products were 
above parity. If we had come out with 
a demand for parity prices the govern¬ 
ment would have said, “We will pull 
down the ones which are relatively high 
in order to have them conform to the 


parity level which you are asking for.” 

During the war years we have had to 
keep up production on certain com¬ 
modities as we had commitments. We 
had to balance our prices as best we 
could. Under these circumstances the 
C.F.A. concluded that it had better 
work for the attainment of the prices 
which it considered right and fair 
and not to push the single idea of 
parity prices any longer. 
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Take the worry out of 
wondering. You'll have 
fewer blowouts if you 
always keep your fires 
inflated and sealed at 
correct pressures. Many 
motorists forget that soft 

tires break down side walls — 
cause tires to wear out quicker. 

Next time your tires are serv¬ 
iced, it will pay you to check 
your Valve Cores. Takes less 
than a minute per wheel to in¬ 
spect and replace with 
new Schrader Cores. 
Your dealer has a 
supply on hand. 






Schrader Cores 

MAKE TIRES LAST LONGER 

MADE IN CANADA 

A. SCMRflORR S SON DIVISI ON. ScAviM M^iutflctufinsCompany.JfORONtO,OAT. 


■of js?u an -ss" ariisv a 

Christmas Greetings 

from 

THE MANUFACTURERS OF 

Monarch Grain Grinders, Portable Grain Eleva¬ 
tors, Semi-Rotary, Centrifugal, Barrel and Liftwell 
Pumps, Fur Farming Machinery and Sundry 
Farm Supplies. 

MONARCH MACHINERY 
CO., LTD. 

Winnipeg Canada 

at'imr » Must e* » ®-, 


Cunningham MOWER 


Mows clean and fast In tight 
corners; 3-ft. cut; variable 
speed. Young folks can 
run it. Rugged design, de¬ 
tachable engine. See tour dealer or write Dept. 24 


JAMES CUNNINGHAM SON & CO. 

13 Canal St., Rochester 8, N.Y., Est. 1838 


Athlete s Foot 

Fought First Day 

Does Athlete's Foot make your skin peel, crack 
and blister ? Does the itching nearly drive you mad ? 
No matter how long you have suffered or what you 
have tried, there is new hope for you in a new 
treatment called Nlxoderm. In 7 minutes Nixoderm 
soothes the itching and starts combatting the germs 
that cause athlete's Foot. You will probably see a 
big improvement the very first day or so. If not en¬ 
tirely satisfied Nixoderm costs nothing because you 
get your money back on return of the empty jar. 
Get Nixoderm from your druggist today — the 
money-back trial offer protects you. 



Fence Rows 
Roadsides 
Railroads 
Farm Lawns 
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Little Ideas That May Help 

Time and material savers that may mean money 


Litter Carrier 

Here is a sketch of a litter carrier to 
carry straw from stack to barn. When 
loaded, pick up the handles and pull the 
load. The skids will slide easily on the 



ground or snow. I used light 12-foot 
poles for handles, spaced two feet apart 
and the straw frame is six feet long 
and four feet wide, with the back about 
three feet high. Laths spaced four to six 
inches apart do for bottom and sides. 
The strength and rigidity of such a 
frame will be greatly increased if the 
joints are coated with water-proof glue 
before nailing.—I.W.D. 

Straightening Bolt Thread 

If you want to straighten a bolt with 
the bend in the threaded part without 
damaging the 
thread, cut a nut in 
two with the hack 
saw. Be sure the 
thread of this nut 
exactly matches the 
thread on the bolt. 

Place one-half of 
the nut under the 
end of the bolt and the other half on 
top of the bend. Smart blows with the 
hammer will straighten out the bend 
without affecting the thread in the 
least.—Frank O. Johnson, Bagley, Sask. 


Barn Ventilator 

A subscriber cut the bottom from an 
old ten-gallon cream can and put it in 
an opening in the side wall of the stable 
with the large end inside. A 1/6 h.p. 
motor attached to a fan from an old 
car was mounted at the middle of the 
can as shown, so that the air was drawn 
out whenever the current was turned on. 
The motor was mounted on a piece of 
2x6-inch held down by %-inch bolts. 

The subscriber’s idea seems quite good 
as a 1/6 h.p. motor would move enough 



stable. A light cover hinged to the top 
of the can would be lifted enough to let 
the air out, but would drop down and 
close the opening when the cold air 
started to move in.—I.W.D. 


Repairing Gas Engine 

It is easy to tell whether a!^ old en¬ 
gine is worth repairing, no matter how 
old and disreputable it looks. Work a 
little heavy cylinder oil around the 
piston and see if the piston holds rea¬ 
sonably well against compression. If so, 
the cylinder walls are probably not 
scored or cracked and an easily installed 
set of new rings will make it like new. 
If the oiled piston does not hold com¬ 
pression, remove the cylinder head, 
move the piston to the crank end of its 
stroke, and feel carefully all over the 
cylinder walls for deep scores and 
cracks. If the walls are smooth, the lack 
of compression is probably due to the 
rings being stuck, and new rings should 
make it OK. 

If the flywheels wobble when they 
turn, the crankshaft likely is sprung. 
A good mechanic can probably press 
this out. Better have him check it be¬ 
fore buying. Loose bearings usually can 



be rebabbited at small cost. Bad valves 
or valve seats usually can also be ground 
or repaired at small cost. 


Thawing Overhead Pipe 

Pick up a number of tin cans and 
wire them about a foot apart up close 
to the pipe. Put about an inch of gaso¬ 
line in each can and touch them off 
with a torch on a long pole. When most 
of the cans quit burning, start up the 


i)/5co^£cr Hlkc 


77/Y C^r/% 

pump engine. The ice 
will have shrunk so 
much that it will be 
forced out of the far 
end, which has been 
disconnected at the elbow. This is a 
simple idea but it will save a lot of dis¬ 
agreeable work.—I. W. D. 



Stove Pipe Lock 

The diagram shows how one man 
solved a problem. “I put the pipes to¬ 
gether as they should be with the seams 
turned right and so on. Then I took a 
one-eighth inch or smaller drill and 
drilled a hole on the top and bottom at 
each joint and turned a small self-tap¬ 
ping metal screw into each hole. These 
are much used now for sheet metal work, 



but small lag screws can be used if the 
others are not available. These screws 
should be used at each joint and at the 
stove connection. They are quickly put 
in and I find the pipes never sag, always 
stand straight, and can be quickly taken 
down for cleaning.” 

I believe it would be safer with a ceil¬ 
ing support at the upper elbow to pre¬ 
vent an accidental push sidewise and to 
hold the vertical part if it becomes 
necessary to remove the horizontal part 
for cleaning.—I.W.D. 


Block (or Skid Chains 

The diagram shows a safer and much 
more convenient plan worked out for 
putting on skid chains. It is especially 
handy when the snow or mud is deep, 
as it does away with the danger of the 
jack settling in the mud or toppling 
over just when you are ready to put on 
your chains. 

Make a block about four inches wide 
or a piece of 2x6, and 18 to 24 inches 
long, with the ends bevelled and cleats 


Make Block* 

Enough To Clear S<vo 
GhavhS Easily 



nailed across the top as shown. The 
block is laid back of the wheel with the 
chain stretched over the block with the 
cross chains between the cleats. The car 
is then backed onto the block, and the 
chain can then be easily pulled back 
and forth and fastened and adjusted to 
the desired tightness.—I.W.D. 


Extra Heavy Steel Plate 

HEATERS 

For Homes, Schools, Garages, Lumber 
Camps, etc. All electric welded construc¬ 
tion, 7" smoke collar, flat top as Il¬ 
lustrated. 



SLIDE DAMPER MODELS—2 SIZES 

3' x 21" diameter.$27.50 

(Shipping weight 210 lbs.) 

4'6" x 21" diameter.$35.00 

(Shipping weight 275 lbs.) 

$1.00 extra If lift damper Is desired. 
F.O.B. Winnipeg. 

Schwartz Iron & Metal Co. Ltd. 

299 Jarvis Ave. Winnipeg 


3 in 1 OTTAWA SAW 



The World’s Fastest. 

6-H. 

\ EASY 

vS\ mqve 

FELLS TREES, 

SAWS BIG LOGS, SMALL LOGS, LIMBS 




One motor performs all three-operations. Fur¬ 
nished with or without attachments shown be¬ 
low. Thousands in use. Make BIG profits in 
the ever increasing wood business. 
Pulley for belt work. 

Fully 

teed. Low 
direct-to- 
user 
prices. 

Free de¬ 
tails—write TODAY. 


OTTAWA MFC. CO., 1248 Pine St.,Ottawa,Kan.,U.S.A. 



IDENTIFICATION 



LABELS, TAGS, BANDS 
for ALL LIVE STOCK 
and POULTRY 
Live or Dressed 


Write for Free Catalogue 

KETCHUM MFG. CO. LTD. 

Dept. G Box 388 Ottawa, Onf. 

2 


'burgess 1 

IRadco 

BATTERIES 


there is no substitute 
for/BUmESSl 

/QUA LITY/ 
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Crisp tonic air ... dry powder snow ... 
skiing at its glorious best at Lac Beauport 
Snow Bowl and nearby Valcartier ... 
skating and tobogganing, too. And you 
can spend fascinating hours just "seeing 
the sights” and exploring quaint shops 
for handicrafts and homespuns. 

In the heart of this 17th century city, the 
historic Chateau Frontenac offers everything 
to make your stay complete. Gay social life, 
blazing log fires — relaxation in an old world 
atmosphere amid modern comforts. "It’s a 
Canadian Pacific hotel.” 


For full information consult any 
Canadian Pacific Railway agent. 


i&S&SiS:- 
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PQPF WRITE A CARD TODAY 
r If EEL For Full Information on... 

JX^L BROODER 


Pat. &, Trade Mark 
Reg. in Canada 


BROODER 

$ ^■75 

“^PpREPAID for 
Plans &, Heater 


Bigger. .Better Chicks ^ 

In Less Time . .. 7 |B W 

At Less Cost...The Smith "Mother Nature" Way... 

LOWER COST, LESS WORK 
RAISING CHICKS in This AMAZ¬ 
ING BROODING SYSTEM 

Instead of bujdng a $60 brooder house and a $10 
brooder, you can now get Smith’s Mother Nature 
Brooding System, which is a brooder house and 
brooder all in one! All you pay for everything 
furnished is $4.75. 

m Each Unit Broods Up to 150 Chicks 

rach unit broods successfully up to 150 chicks 
6 to 8 weeks on as little as one gallon a week of 
kerosene. You can brood as many chicks as you 
desire by having more than one unit. 

Easy to Clean — Sa?e — Sanitary 

It’s the lowest cost system we know of! No 
getting up at nights to see if chicks are warm! 
Safe! Sanitary—no more crowding and piling up! 

Built at home quickly, easily from simple plans 
any 15-year-old boy can understand, using scrap 
lumber, old packing cases, or new lumber if desired. 
Plans and heating system furnished for just $4.75 
postpaid. Investigate this astonishing invention 
now — before your chicks arrive! We ship prepaid 
and handle all custom details. 

WRITE TODAY For Full Information 
Postcard Will Do 

J. A. SMITH CO. 

Box 5S01-N 2214 Dolman St., St. Louis, Mo u U.S&. 


No Guesswork . . 

about egg and poultry markets. Take the 
guesswork out of your production. Get 
enough of the right chicks. Get them 
when you feel you want them. But for 
January delivery they should be ordered 
now. We may have a few for immediate 
delivery for quick ordering. Get in touch 
with nearest Bray agent or 

BRAY HATCHERY 

146 John N. Hamilton, Ont. 


PRINGLE 

BABY CHICKS for 1947 

Our three hatcheries now booking orders 
for 1947, for R.O.P. Sired and Approved 
Chicks. Correct 1947 competitive prices 
guaranteed. We urge you to place your 
order now and secure delivery date 
priority. 

Pringle Electric Hatcheries 

Calgary; Edmonton; Chilliwack, B.C. 



Early Hatched Chicks 
Are the Most Profitable 
Because 

They are more Vigorous and con¬ 
sequently easier to raise. Coccidia and 
other germs responsible for chick 
mortality are dormant until the warm 
weather sets in. The British Market de¬ 
mands Fail eggs. Our future depends on 
the British Market. 

BOLIVAR R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 

Order them early to avoid disappoint¬ 
ment. Order them with confidence for 
they are the result of 35 consecutive 
years of experience in Breeding, Hatch¬ 
ing and shipping chicks throughout 
Western Canada. 

Folder and Prices on Request. 

BOLIVAR Hatcheries 
Limited 

R.R.4, New Westminster, B.C. 

A modern sanitary hatchery and breeding 
farm operated under Government super¬ 
vision. 


DECEMBER, 1946 



STEUim ELECTRIC HRTCHERIES 




-WANTED- 

DRESSED POULTRY 


We are paying the following prices f.o.b. Winnipeg. 
CHICKENS, all weights: 

Milk Milk- Grade Grade 

fed ‘‘A’’ fed "B" "B" "C" 

29c 27c 25c 22o 

Grade Grade Grade 


FOWL, all weights: 23c 21c 18c 

DUCKS, all weights, heads off: 23c 21c 17c 

GEESE, all weights, heads off: 21c 19o 16c 

TURKEYS, young, all weights: 37c 35c 32e 

STANDARD PRODUCE 

CO. LTD. 

5 CHARLES ST. WINNIPEG 


R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS’ 

All Stewart’s Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and 
New Hamps. are Special Quality R.O.P. 
Sired. Write today for illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 

Hear Songs of the Buckaroos, Thursday nights. 
7:30 and Old Time Music, Friday nights, 9:30, 
M.S.T., ever CFCN, Calgary, 1010 ks’t. 


602C 12th Ave. W. CALQARY, Alta. 


[Dora. Dept. Agr. photo. 

The largest shipment of shell eggs ever to leave Canada was 
provide one egg for each person in the U.K. [48 million ). 


will do much to maintain production 
throughout the winter. 

A summary of our results show that 
production from early November to the 
end of March was approximately 12 
per cent greater, egg size was slightly 
larger and body weight more uniform. 
From 100 layers, we received about four 
cases more eggs and the value of these 
eggs over and above the cost of the 
extra mash consumed was $21.70 The 
amount of time involved in the feed¬ 
ing of wet mash to these birds aver¬ 
aged less than five minutes per day. 

The usual method of preparing the 
wet mash is to mix the laying or breed¬ 
ing mash with sufficient warm water 
or milk, if available, to give the mixture 
a crumbly consistency. This is usually 
fed around noon in the grain troughs. 
Some poultrymen also utilize any table 
scraps to advantage in this way but 
these should not constitute a great part 
of the mixture. About six pounds of the 
dry mash per hundred birds is usually 
recommended. 


Leg Weakness in Pullets 

O F the various types of leg weak¬ 
ness which affect poultry, that 
caused by an improperly bal¬ 
anced diet is the one most likely 
to be observed at this time of year. 
The symptoms are quite typical and if 
noted early, the cause can be remedied 
before too great a loss in production 
is experienced. When the pullets first 
come into lay, their production may 
increase at a fairly constant rate with¬ 
out any signs of a break. The first 
symptoms usually noted are some soft 
shelled eggs and lowered production, 
often followed by some shell-less eggs. 
Production continues to decline quite 
rapidly and some of the pullets lose 
the use of the legs. During this time, 
the birds’ appetites are normal and the 
crippled pullets would continue to eat 
if they could reach the mash hoppers. 

The cause of these various symptoms 
are just progressive steps indicating 
a lack of sufficient minerals (partic¬ 
ularly calcium) or vitamins (especially 
vitamin D) or a lack of both. During 
the early part of her production year, 
the pullet draws on her body reserves 
in order to produce sound egg shells. 
As this reserve is used up, the pullet 
continues to lay but is soon forced to 
stop since those materials so necessary 
are not being supplied in adequate 
quantities in the diet. 

The feeding of a well-balanced lay¬ 
ing mash including an ample supply of 
fish oil, properly supplemented with 
whole grains will prevent such an oc¬ 
currence or will remedy the condition 
if found in the flock. Oyster shell or 
one of the other calcium bearing grits 
should be available to the birds at all 
times in free choice hoppers. If an odd 
soft shelled egg is found periodically, it 
is not cause for worry as one pullet is 
probably not able to utilize the minerals 
in her diet at an efficient level. 


W. Leghorns, B. Rocks, R. I. Reds \* 

APPROVED 

New Hampshires and 
Leghorn-Hamps. crosses 


Order Chicks Early 


Write for our Annual Catalog and 
1947 Price List 


MILNER, B.C 


You can depend on Top Notch 

chicks to bring- you Top Prices in 1947. 
Send now for the Top Notch poultry 
catalog and plan an early start. All 
popular breeds and cross breeds are 
developed from Top Notch pullorum 
tested highly productive breeding stock. 
Low mortality is scientifically assured. 
The Top Notch system of pre-selection 
only the finest breeding stock and cull¬ 
ing out all weaklings results In uniform¬ 
ity, live, healthy chick shipments to all 
Top Notch customers. Order Early to be 
assured of getting the breeds you want 
on the date you want them. Send today 
for interesting free catalog. Also laying 
and ready to lay pullets for immediate 
delivery. 

TOP NOTCH CHICKERIES, Guelph, Ont. 


Protein Shortages 

T HE prospects of sufficient animal 
protein supplements for this coming 
winter and spring are not as encourag¬ 
ing as during the war period. Also at 
the present time, the supply of vege¬ 
table protein supplements is rather 
limited, although there is a possibility 
of this improving in the coming months. 

Perhaps the brightest spot on the 
horizon is the ample supply of grains. 
However helpful this may be, it is not 
the answer to our assurance of good 
winter production. To derive the great¬ 
est benefit from our grains, they must 
be properly supplemented with vita¬ 
mins, minerals, and proteins. For ex¬ 
ample, a layer would have to eat 10-12 
pounds of wheat to derive sufficient 
calcium for just one egg shell. This feat 
alone would require 40-48 days if she 
were to consume her average four 
ounces per day. In order to derive maxi¬ 
mum returns from the limited supply 
of proteins which are available, they 
must be fed in sufficient quantity to 
meet the needs of the birds. 

On the prairies where the bulk of 
our grains are produced, the use of a 
concentrate or balancer Is perhaps the 
most economical method of feeding. 
Where such a feeding program is fol¬ 
lowed, the manufacturer’s recommend¬ 
ations as to the proportion of concen¬ 
trate to chopped grain should be fol¬ 
lowed. Do not dilute further with the 
hope of making a bag last somewhat 
longer. This will only reduce the 
amount of protein, minerals, and vita¬ 
mins the birds will consume and will 
ultimately be reflected in lowered egg 
production. Also the quantity of whole 
grain fed, mentioned elsewhere in this 
column, should not be exceeded. 


MILLER’S CHAMPION CHICKS 


Dependable for over 30 years 
Since 1917, thousands and thousands of Canadian 
farmers have relied on MILLER’S CHAMPION 
R.O.P. SIRED OR APPROVED CHICKS to 
produce them a profit. Make more money out of 
your poultry. Order MILLER’S CHAMPION 
CHICKS for February and March delivery today. 
FREE—30th Anniversary Catalog and 1947 Poult¬ 
ry Profits Calendar. 

E. S. Miller Hatcheries 

258 S. Main St. 201 Ave. A South, 

Winnipeg, Man. _Saskatoon. Sask. 


PRAIRIE /mimrc 
QUALITY 1/HU/M 

R.O.P. SIRED 

While Leghorns, Barred Rocks, While Rocks 


Wet Mash 

T HE use of a supplementary feeding 
of wet mash during the winter and 
early spring months has been tested on 
our plant for the past two seasons. 
While another phase of the problem is 
being investigated this winter, the re¬ 
sults obtained to date are worthy of 
mention. 

The purpose of feeding a wet mash is 
to encourage the layers to consume 
more mash which is, of course, so 
essential for good egg production. Dur¬ 
ing the winter, the dry mash, even 
though fresh and palatable, is not too 
appetizing to the birds. Production is 
likely to decline during a cold spell and 
may remain somewhat lower than nor¬ 
mal even following a break in the 
weather. This is particularly true if 
too much whole grain is being fed. The 
results of our work have definitely 
indicated that a feeding of wet mash 


APPROVED 

Barred Rocks, While Rocks, New Hampshires 

Small deposit will book order for 1847 
delivery. Avoid disappointment by ordering 
now. 

The British egg- contract provides an assured 
market at assured prices for all the eggs 
Canada can produce until January, 1949. 
Also a price premium of seven cents per 
dozen which will be paid from September 1 
to January 21 in each or the next two years. 
Make the most of this opportunity. Get off 
to a head start with PRAIRIE QUALITY 
CHICKS. Start them In March and have the 
pullets in production during the fall and 
early winter months when Britain wants 
eggs. 


• HATCHING EGGS WANTED 

If you have an approved flock or have 
applied for approval write us today for 
particulars. 


M t M ti E R 
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HAMBLEY 

1927 - 20 Y’rs Service - 1947 

“Canada 9 a Largest Hatcheries’’ 
HAMBLEY’S 1947 CHICK PRICES 


F.O.B. MAN.. SASK. and ONT. 


R.O.P. Sired 


Approved 

100 

50 25 


100 

50 25 

15.75 

8.35 4.40 

W. Leg. 

14.25 

7.60 4.05 

31.50 

16.25 8.35 

W.L. Pull. 

29.00 

15.00 7.75 

4.00 

2.50 1.50 

W.L. Ckls. 

3.00 

2.00 1.00 

Hambley Spec. 




Mating Approved 




16.75 

8.85 4.65 

N. Hamp. 

15.25 

8.10 4.30 

29.00 

15.00 7.75 

N.H. Pull. 

26.00 

13.50 7.00 

16.75 

8.85 4.65 

B. Rocks 

15.25 

8.40 4.30 

29.00 

15.00 7.75 

B.R. Pull. 

26.00 

13.W 7.00 

11.00 

6.00 3.25 

Hvy. Ckls. 

10.00 

5.50 3.00 


F.O.B. CALGARY AND EDMONTON 

R.O.P. Sired 

16.00 8.50 4.25 W. Leg. 

31.00 16.00 8.00 W.L. Pull. 

3.00 2.00 1.00 W.L. Okie. 

Hambley Spec. 

Mating Approved 
18.00 9.50 4.75 N. Hamps. 16.00 8.50 4.25 

29.00 15.00 7.50 N.H. Pull. 27.00 14.00 7.00 

18.00 9.50 4.75 B. Rocks 16.00 8.50 4.25 

29.00 15.00 7.50 B.R. Pull. 27.00 14.00 7.00 

10.00 5.50 3.00 Hvy. Ckls. 9.00 5.00 3.00 

F.O.B. ABBOTSFORD. B.C. 

R.O.P. Sired Approved 

16.00 8.50 4.25 W. Leg. 14.00 7.50 3.75 

32.00 16.50 8.25 W.L. Pull. 29.00 15.00 7.50 

4.00 2.50 1.50 W.L. Ckls. 3.00 2.00 1.00 

Hambley Spec. 

Mating Approved 

17.00 9.00 4.50 N. Hamps. 15.00 8.00 4.00 

31.00 16.00 8.00 N.H. Pull. 28.00 14.50 7.25 

10.00 5.50 2.75 N.H. Ckls. 8.00 4.50 2.75 

Guaranteed 100% Live Arrival. Pullets 96% Ace. 
Send a small deposit now and reserve your supply 
for date required. 

HAMBLEY 9 S HATCHERIES 

Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

Brandon Calgary Edmonton 

Portage Boissevaln Dauphin 

Port Arthur Swan Lake Abbotsford, B.C. 


Buy the Best— 
HAMBLEY’8 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW . . . 

for 1947 Tweddle chicks. You safeguard 
yourself against price rise, get advantage 
of any drop in price before delivery and 
you will have the breed of chicks you 
want on the date you want them. 
Tweddle Government Approved chicks 
are real profit makers. Popular pure 
breeds or cross breeds, sexed or straight 
run. They all come from Pullorum 
tested Tweddle stock of proved livability 
and productivity. Send for early delivery 
price list and catalog today. Also laying 
and ready to lay pullets for immediate 
delivery. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries 

Limited 

FERGUS - - Ontario 


Demand Canadian Quality 

BRADCLIFF 
Shell Producer 

Reduce egg breakage and increase your 
profits by using the better shell pro¬ 
ducer. High in calcium carbonate for 
stronger, nicer looking shells of finer 
quality and texture. Costs less, is better 
and goes further than oyster shell. Truly 
the superior product. Government ap¬ 
proved. An all Canadian product. Comes 
in all sizes. 

Ask your dealer and write direct for free 
samples. 

VERONA ROCK PRODUCTS 

LIMITED 

Verona - - Ontario 


’ ONAN LIGHT PLANTS ' 

New 1,500-watt 32-volt Automatic 
models now available, these ensure longer 
battery life and you use a smaller capa¬ 
city battery. Farm price: Automatic, 
$346; Non-Automatic, $307.50. 

Power & Mine Supply Co. 
Limited 

^WINNIPEG - - Manitoba 


FOR THAT 


RUB IN... 





He Left A Legacy To Prairie Horticulture 

The passing of a great horticulturist, "Gus" Griffin, on October 13, brings many acknowl¬ 
edgments of respect and affection. Betty Gook undertakes a summary 
of his activities in this thumbnail sketch 


D EATH came without warning to 
Augustus Griffin, one of west¬ 
ern Canada’s greatest horticul¬ 
turists and irrigation experts on Sun¬ 
day, October 13, as he worked in the 
garden of his Calgary home. 

Over half of his 63 years was spent 
in southern Alberta, and much of that 
time was devoted to the planting, grow¬ 
ing and developing of trees, shrubs and 
flowers. For his contribution to the 
advancement of horticulture on the 
prairies he was given high recognition 
by members of the Great Plains section 
of the American Horticultural Associa¬ 
tion at its 1940 meeting. 

When Mr. Griffin first came from 
California to Alberta in 1918 to be 
superintendent of the C.P.R. irrigation 
system at Brooks, the countryside was 
largely open range and the irrigation 
project in its infancy. He saw possi¬ 
bilities for future gardens and orchards 
as well as profitable farm lands. 

His great love of trees—any kind at 
first, so long as they produced shade 
and brought beauty to the empty 
spaces, spurred the first plantings. In 
1919 he had hundreds of cottonwood 
trees transplanted from the Red Deer 
River to the new grounds, and also 
secured 400 poplars from the C.P.R. 
Forestry Branch for residents to plant 
along the streets of Brooks. 

While other people enjoyed the fre¬ 
quent picnics to the river for the fun 
and relaxation, Mr. Griffin enjoyed 
them because he got a chance to dig 
new plants for his garden. He gathered 
seeds, cuttings and plants from every 
source imaginable. They were brought 
from distant places by friends on vaca¬ 
tion trips, sent him by famous horti¬ 
culturists in both Canada and the 
United States, and brought to him by 
the little growers who soon learned that 
their favorite plant would produce its 
best under his care. 

Mr. Griffin’s driving urge to be plant¬ 
ing things extended far beyond his 
home grounds and orchards. Wherever 
a borrowpit was gouged out for the 
building of a ditch or canal, he was 
there with his willow cuttings and 
bushes to hide the scar and bind the 
soil. It is because of that planting pro¬ 
gram, started over a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago, that the Eastern Irrigation 
District is now a hunter’s paradise, for 
those willows and bushes have spread 
throughout the area to provide ideal 
cover for pheasants and other game 
birds. 

Many seedlings were developed at 
Brooks by Mr. Griffin during his 17 
years’ stay there. The Brooks sand- 
cherry is a favorite for its ornamental 
qualities as well as its fruit which is the 
largest of its kind. The Sapalto Plum is 
another whose merit was recognized at 
Brooks. His rosy-bloom crabapple is 
now the most popular ornamental of 
its type in the West. It is a cross be¬ 
tween a Hopa Crab and a Siberian 
Crab, and is known as B4 by some 
growers and A17 by others. Further 
experiments with this hybrid, con¬ 
tinued at Strathmore where Mr. Griffin 
was transferred in 1935, brought forth 
another rosy crab, famous because it 
carries its crimson leaves all summer. 
It was selected by W. R. Leslie, super¬ 
intendent of the Morden Farm, and 
named “Strathmore” at the insistence 
of American horticulturists. 

TPHE orchards at Brooks and Strath- 
* more, which were started by Mr. 
Griffin, were turned over to the Alberta 
government. During the past ten years 
the propagating and distributing of the 
stock has been continued and expanded 
by the government, until now those 
orchards supply the bulk of the mate¬ 
rial used in its test plots throughout the 



The late “Gus" Griffin in his garden. 


prairie. It is doubtful if there is a farm 
home with any trees at all, which 
haven’t come from either of those 
orchards. 

Work with most recent hybrids and 
introductions from Canada and the 
United States commanded Mr. Griffin’s 
attention at the time of his death. His 
hope of developing a fragrant hardy 
double lily appeared close to realiza¬ 
tion. 

Griffin, the plant lover, excelled in 
his chosen calling no less than in horti¬ 
culture. He was called into consultation 
by irrigation enterprises and power 
companies on design, construction and 
operation problems. He was largely re¬ 
sponsible for perfecting a method of 
installing large culverts by a jacking 
process. 

Above all Mr. Griffin was a quiet, un¬ 
assuming man given to puttering in his 
shirt sleeves. The slight, bespectacled 
figure down on his knees among his 
plants was often mistaken for one of 
the laborers, and it was characteristic 
of him that he never cared to make 
any other impression. 

The trees he planted stand as a trib¬ 
ute to his memory. The idea of beauty 
he fostered will be a more lasting 
monument than anything made of 
marble. 


Think Now About Shelterbelts 

ESTERN Canada would be the better 
for additional plantings of wind¬ 
breaks and shelterbelts. Many more 
thousands of such plantings would 
mean additional comfort for prairie 
folk, and additional protection for fruit 
orchards and vegetable gardens. Indeed, 
field plantings would be in the long 
run bring greater returns from crops in 
the form of additional moisture re¬ 
tained, and additional yields secured. 

Free trees are available from the 
Dominion Forest Nursery Stations at 
Indian Head and Sutherland, Sask., 
but these trees so supplied can only be 
planted in ground which has been pre¬ 
pared the previous summer. It is, there¬ 
fore, now too late to prepare the soil 
and apply for trees to be planted in the 
spring of 1947. A plan could be made to 
develop shelterbelts either around the 
farmstead or farm itself, so that appli¬ 
cations can be made for trees to be 
planted in the spring of 1948. 

Information as to distances of plant¬ 
ing and the kinds of trees likely to be 
most suitable and lasting in the areas 
where they are to be planted, will be 
freely furnished on application either to 
the two Forest Nursery Stations, or to 
any office of the provincial or Dominion 
departments of agriculture. 




ORDER 

E arly 
arlier 

HATCHED CHICKS 
tor 1947 


Export Egg Contracts require 
Fall and Winter fresh eggs. 

Early hatched chicks will fill 
these Contracts. 

Five popular breeds to choose 
from—and remember— 

“IT’S RESULTS THAT 
COUNT” 

Write 

RUMP & SENDALL LTD. 

Box G, Langley Prairie, B.C. 
Okanagan Branch: Vernon, B.C. 


Rump&Sendall 

LANGLEY PRAIRIE B.C.” 0 


J VEGETABLES--VITALITY—VITAMINS 

I SOW SPENCER’S SUPERIOR SEEDS 

f before deciding your source of supply consult our 

J catalog, free and postpaid. The choicest strains in 
vegetables and flowers. 

SPENCER’S SEED STORE 

David Spencer Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. | 


POST HOLE DIGGER- 

With the NEW AUTOMATIC CONTINENTAL, 
you can save weeks of hard, expensive work. Quality 
built, fits any make of tractor. One-man operated 
from tractor seat. Built-In power lift. Thousands In 
use. Place your order now while they are available. 
There will be a definite shortage next spring. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, order from 

CONTINENTAL FARM MACHINE CO. 
Oept. N, Minneapolis 1 ( Minnesota 


SILENT HEAT OIL BURNER 

No more black dirty coal: no ashee; no dirt; Just 
turn ft on. For heater stove or cook stove. An Oil 
Burner at low cost, $19.75. Complete to Install. 
Delivery in 5 days. Write for leaflet—FREE. 

SILENT HEAT OIL BURNER CO. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


" FREE FOR INVENTORS ^ 

Everyone with a good idea should promptly secure I 
the Illustrated Booklet “Fortunes from Inventions,•* I 
and the handsome form “Record of your Inven- I 
tion." Get them today — Free — from W. Irwin I 
Haskett, 53 Queen Street, Ottawa. 




IN 


f O* 


MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN 
AND ALBERTA 

Cash or Terms, Clear Titles 
Hay and Grazing Leases 
Hay and Timber Permits 

• 

ITS WISE USE ESTABLISHES THE 
WELL BEING OF THE PEOPLE 

• 

Mail Coupon for Information 
and state land in which you 
are interested. 


t - p p l RfN' Et * -T 


••sss&ajsu 


C.G 


_, 2 .46 

Nie'- 


Sec* 


Tp. 
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’ . 

address _—l£L., 
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DECEMBER, 1946 


PLAN 

YOUR 1947 
GARDEN 

NOW! 




1947 CATALOG 


PLAN EARLY TO PLANT PLENTY 

Early planning is always the secret of gardening 
success. Wise early planning will pay you rich 
dividends of pleasure and profit. 

Let abundance be ours, and of that abundance 
let us continue to contribute generously to the 
hungry and undernourished throughout the 
world. Increased production in Canadian gar¬ 
dens will release greater food supplies so vital to 
the health and very survival of millions less for¬ 
tunate than ourselves. 

Every gardener and commercial grower should 
get our 1947 Seed and Nursery Book describing 
countless varieties of Vegetable, Flower and 
House Plant seeds as well as Plants, Bulbs, 
Shrubs, Fruits and other Nursery Stock. Send 
today (Those who ordered from us in 1946 will 
receive 1947 Catalog without request.) 

Send today for your Copy of our 

1947 Seed and Nursery Book. 6W 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


OAR OWNERS—ATTENTION 

Write for free catalog. Largest stack In Canada of 
used and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Ignition 
parts, Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine 8hop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block, Head and all kinds 
•f Welding. 

AUTO WRECKING CO. LTD. 

263 to 273 Fort Street Winnipeg, Man. 


LowPrice 


OTTAWA 1 "Buzz" Master 


FREE 

Details 


CLEARS LAND FAST!! Powerful 6-HP motor 
with friction clutch for safe 
operation. Cuts down timber, 
brush and hedge: turn blade 
vertically: saw logs to length. 
Can be equipped to fell large 
5 ^ trees. Clutch pulley for 



belt work- Guaranteed. 


OTTAWA MFG.CO., 1148 Brush Ave., OTTAWA, KANS..U.S.A. 


Ladies, Gentlemen 

We are still at your service. Write for low price 
list. Prompt service. Standard Distributors, Box 72, 
Regina, Sask. 


Here it is! 



THE BOOK YOU HAVE BEEN 
WAITING FOR! 


THE NELSON FARM RECORD Is the best 
and simplest Farm Bookkeeping System 
ever published. 

• Clear, compact, complete to the smallest transac¬ 
tion. 

• Takes less than 5 minutes each day to keep. 

• So simple anyone can understand it without 
study. 

• Will give you a summary in detail of your 
year's business. 

• Is Indispensable in making out your Income tax 
returns. 

• Will put your farming on a business basis. 

• Is an invaluable record for future reference. 

Get it from your local merchant or send direct as 
per coupon below. If not satisfied that it is the 
best and simplest Farm Bookkeeping System ever 
published, return it to us, undamaged within five 
days and your money will be refunded. 



NELSON FARM RECORD 

7t4—7th AVE. WEST CALGARY, ALTA. 


Please send me one copy of the NELSON FARM 
RECORD, postpaid. I am enclosing Money Order 

for . ($1.85 for one-year size) ($3.75 for 

three-year size). 


NAME 
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Nearly 300 U.G.G. Delegates Attend 
40th Annual Meeting 



R. S. LAW 

President and General Manager, 
who presided. 


A high degree of satisfaction with the 
position of their Company, at the end 
of 40 years in business, was shown by 
delegates attending the annual meeting 
of United Grain Growers Limited, held 
in Calgary on November 5 and 6, 1946. 
Those delegates, to the number of nearly 
300, had been elected by the various 
locals in the western provinces in which 
the 35,000 farmer members are or¬ 
ganized. 

The four retiring directors of the 
Company were re-elected by acclama¬ 
tion for a three-year term. These are 

J. J. MacLellan, Purple Springs, Alta.; 
S. S. Sears, Nanton, Alta.; H. W. Allen, 
Huallen, Alta.; and R. S. Shannon, 
Grandora, Sask. The other directors are 
R. S. Law, Winnipeg; J. E. Brownlee, 

K. C., Calgary; E. E. Bayne, Winnipeg; 
John Morrison, Yellow Grass, Sask.; 
M. T. Allan, Neville, Sask.; R. C. Brown, 
Pilot Mound, Man.; J. Stevens, Morin - 
ville, Sask. and J. Harvey Lane, P.O. 
Huronville, Sask. 

After the annual meeting, R. S. Law 
was re-elected President by the Board 
of Directors, J. E. Brownlee first Vice- 
President and John Morrison, second 
Vice-President. Other members elected 
to the Executive Committee are E. E. 
Bayne and J. J. MacLellan. 

The Financial Statement 

The financial statement for the fiscal 
year ended July 31,1946, showed a profit 
for the year of $300,178.74, after provi¬ 
sion for all charges, and after setting 
aside the sum of $175,000 for patronage 
dividend. Other charges had included 
bond interest $91,447.67; directors’ fees 
$9,485; counsel and legal fees and 
salaries of directors $40,208.35; annual 
meeting expenses $19,929.07; provision 
for depreciation of capital assets $503,- 



J. E. BROWNLEE, K.C. 
Re-elected Vice-President. 


885.59; and provision for income taxes 
$215,000. 

Addition of the profit for the year to 
the earned surplus account carried for¬ 
ward from the previous year gave a total 
of $898,635.45. Provision was made out of 
that amount for $12,763 for purchasing 
and cancelling 788 Class “A” shares of 
the capital stock; dividend of five per 
cent declared on Class “A” shares 
amounts to $141,696; and provisions for 
dividend on Class “B” shares to $13,571. 

Written off was $67,201.88, the balance 
of discount and expenses as at July 31, 
1945, incurred in respect of the Com¬ 
pany’s former bond issue. Deduction 
was also made of $45,402.60, covering net 
charges incurred in connection with re- i 
financing of first mortgage bonds during 
the year. 

After these deductions to a total of 
$280,634.48, the earned surplus account 
as at July 31, 1946, was carried forward 
in the amount of $618,001.97. 

Referring to the reduction of the 
Canadian Wheat carry-over, the report 
said: 

“On two occasions the accumulation 
of large quantities of wheat in Canada 
has caused not only alarm, but also 
drastic price declines. Both the alarm 
and the price declines were later proved 
to be unnecessary, and the wheat in 
question was found to be greatly needed. 
Experience so gained should give the 
government courage to take necessary 
steps to deal with any future surplus 
that develops so as to avoid unnecessary 
price losses to producers.” 

The Company’s elevator system com¬ 
prises 524 country elevators in the 
prairie provinces, a terminal elevator at 
Port Arthur, Ont., with a capacity of 
5,500,000 bushels, owned by the Com¬ 
pany, and a leased terminal at Van¬ 
couver. 


Patronage Dividends Released for Payment. 

Since the U.G.G. Annual Meeting the Company has had 
notice from the Government that appropriations for patron¬ 
age dividends for past years are to be regarded as deductible 
in the calculation of Income Tax. That will enable payment, 
during 1947, of patronage dividends, to a total of more 
than $2,500,000, on all grain delivered at U.G.G. elevators 
from August 1st, 1942, to July 31st, 1946. Preparation of 
cheques is now in progress, and these will be sent, when 
ready, to elevator agents for distribution. Payment will be 
in cash, and all customers, whether shareholders or not, 
will be entitled to participate. 

For over five years the Company has contended that it 
should not be taxed on* appropriations for Patronage Divi¬ 
dends. In the meantime such appropriations had to be held 
in reserve. Now the government has given a ruling in accord¬ 
ance with the Company’s contention, so these reserves can 
be paid out. 

While the tax problem, as applied to patronage dividends, 
was discussed at length in the Directors’ report, the news 
above given was not available when it was presented to 
delegates. 


HABACURE 

for Home Curing 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALER! 





f OOP 




SOL-MIN. For catde, 
sheep, horses and poul¬ 
try. Promotes health, 
growth and fertility. 
Increases milk yield. 


P I G - M 1 N . Makes 
growth rapid. Guards 
against rickets, hair¬ 
lessness, anaemia; 
Makes Pigs pay. 


Buy from your Dealer 



CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 
Cylinder Reconditioning. 



WIX IN YOUR OIL FILTER 
IS THE ANSWER 


Y ES, WIX is the answer to farm 
motoY efficiency and maximum 
oil life for thousands of Canadian 
power farmers today! For EVERY 
oil Alter equipped farm tractor and 
truck, there’s a WIX filter refill that 
is guaranteed to make lubricating oil 
go farther and do more for you. 


These heavy-duty, sludge-thirsty 
filter cartridges, are made-to-order 
for power farming pressure . . . 
they’re all muscle—no fat . . . even 
the Knit Cover filters, too! Ask your 
farm implement dealer about WIX 
. . . enjoy the oil economy and de- 


monstrated 
motor protection 
these longer- 
life, low cost Re¬ 
fills assure. 


FILTEREFILS 




8ULL' 5 4--L- y DOC 
The OIL FILTER 
that put* WIX FIL¬ 
TEREFILS to work if 
your motors do not 
have oil tutor equip¬ 
ment. Aik about It I 


WIX ACCESSORIES CORPORATION LTD., TORONTO 


ADDRESS 
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The Government 


This article contributed by United 
Grain Growers Limited, is part of 
the Monthly Commentary feature 
appearing exclusively in The 
Country Guide. 


Under this heading, the report of the 
directors of United Grain Growers 
Limited, presented to the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Company in Calgary on 
November 5th, discusses one aspect of 
the present wheat policy of the govern¬ 
ment of Canada, as follows: 

“To put these various policies into 
effect the government wheat monopoly 
established in Canada when the market 
was closed in September, 1943, is con¬ 
tinued and farmers are not allowed to 
dispose of their wheat except to the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Establishment 
of that monopoly has greatly changed 
the status of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Previously it had been the duty 
of that Board to dispose of wheat, for 
the account of farmers, on the best pos¬ 
sible basis. After September, 1943, the 
government itself assumed primary 
responsibility in connection with wheat, 
the price and conditions of sale of 
which became subject to government 
policy. Although that fact was not im¬ 
mediately realized, the Wheat Board 
was transformed from the type of mar¬ 
keting agency it had formerly been, as 
established by Act of Parliament, and 
as farmers had been accustomed to 
think of it, into an instrument for car¬ 
rying out government instructions and 
policies. That was clearly shown in 
August, 1945, when an export price 
ceiling of $1.55 was placed on wheat, al¬ 
though obviously the Wheat Board 
could have sold it for higher prices. The 
ceiling in question was imposed, both as 
part of the government price control 
policy, and in order to avoid strain on 
the national treasury by larger loans to 
other countries which would have been 
required had wheat prices been allowed 
to rise. It was a very similar situation 
to that which had prevailed in Septem¬ 
ber, 1943, when the market was closed, 
in order to prevent wheat prices from 
rising further at that time, which the 
government then desired to avoid. How 
completely the government had re¬ 
placed the Wheat Board in administer¬ 
ing the sale of Canadian Wheat was 
shown when the wheat agreement was 
made with Great Britain, and the un¬ 
dertaking to sell was made, not by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, but by the gov¬ 
ernment of Canada.” 

General Comment 

The report then goes on with a gen¬ 
eral comment on wheat policy as fol¬ 
lows: 

“The arrangements now in effect 
should not be regarded as representing 
a permanent policy. They must rather 
be considered both as temporary and 
experimental. Upon the results attained 
during the four-year period ending in 
1950, as well as on the satisfaction which 
the present arrangement may give to 
farmers, opinions will be formed and 
decisions made as to policies later to be 
followed and machinery to be employed. 
It will have to be decided both whether 
a government wheat monopoly is to be 
continued and the extent to which later 
sales may be made by inter-govern¬ 
mental contract, or on the basis of 
prices on a market whether that in 
Chicago or elsewhere. It will have to be 
determined how far inter-governmental 
contracts can eliminate dependence 
upon a market. Although both Liver¬ 
pool and Winnipeg markets had been 
closed, it was not found practicable to 
make the British wheat agreement 
without reference to a “world price” for 
wheat, and dependence upon the 
Chicago market in that connection. A 


Wheat Monopoly 

change may come earlier than 1950. The 
British contract stipulates that its terms 
and conditions shall be subject to any 
modification or amendment to bring it 
into conformity with any international 
agreements or arrangements hereafter 
entered into to which both governments 
are parties. 

“While the British wheat agreement 
has been criticized on various grounds, 
and particularly that the price basis is 
too low, it must be remembered that it 
was made only after protracted negotia¬ 
tions had taken place between the gov¬ 
ernment of Canada and that of the 
United Kingdom: It should not be as¬ 
sumed that a more satisfactory contract 
could have been obtained from the 
United Kingdom. If such inter-govern¬ 
mental contracts for a term of years are 
to be made, the contract in question 
must be accepted as typical of what may 
be expected. Only later can it be deter¬ 
mined whether or not it has worked out 
to the advantage of wheat producers. It 
will be particularly important to ob¬ 
serve, over the period, how the proceeds 
from contract sales compare with those 
made on the market basis. A test will be 
provided for the theories, both of those 
who believe that international trade 
should be so conducted, and those who 
advocate its conduct by commercial in¬ 
terests, on the basis of market prices. 

“There has been a wide divergence in 
views expressed with respect to the 
British agreement by various farm or¬ 
ganizations and by individual farmers. 
It should be stated, therefore, that the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture was 
not consulted, nor was your Company 
directly or indirectly consulted, in ad¬ 
vance with respect to the terms of the 
contract with Great Britain. True, both 
this Company and the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture were on record as 
urging the government of Canada to 
participate in negotiations for a general 
international wheat agreement, which 
would be expected to lead to stabiliza¬ 
tion of world prices over a period of 
years. That, of course, would be some¬ 
thing quite different from the contract 
for sale actually made with Great 
Britain. It must be doubted whether, in 
conducting a wheat monopoly, it would 
be practicable for the government to 
consult producers or producers’ organ¬ 
izations in respect to arrangements it 
might make for sale. 

“Similarly, there has been a diverg¬ 
ence of views expressed by and on be¬ 
half of farmers with respect to arrange¬ 
ments made for prices to be paid to 
them. Unquestionably many farmers 
have accepted as satisfactory both the 
initial price payment and the arrange¬ 
ment for pooling together the returns of 
successive years. Others have criticized 
that arrangement and have demanded 
separate settlement for each year’s crop, 
and have also protested against the 
initial price basis as being too low. Here 
again, it must be stated that while both 
your Company and the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture have put on 
record from time to time the desire of 
farmers for greater stability in prices 
from year to year than has formerly 
prevailed, your Company accepts no 
responsibility for the price arrange¬ 
ments actually put into effect by the 
government. It should not be assumed, 
however, that anything better is likely 
to be obtained from any government in 
Canada with the concurrence of other 
interests in the country. Probably we 
must recognize that any guaranteed 
price for a period of years, unless it is to 
be on a fairly low basis, is not to be ob¬ 
tained in any manner substantially dif¬ 
ferent. The question to be determined 
on the basis of experience is whether or 
not such arrangements as are now in 
effect will meet with the permanent 
approval of producers.” | 


Retire in Comfort 

on a cleared acre of rich soil! 

in British Columbia 

Thousands of Prairie Farmers have found 
a new lease on life at the Coast in this 
mild, beautiful, self-sustaining Province. 

You can, too! 

NOW OFFERED 

Just 40 one-acre plots in famous Gordon 
Head district on Vancouver Island, less 
than four miles from centre of Victoria 
—Canada’s Most Scenically Magnificent 
City. 

Read These Advantages Carefully! 


Mild Climate 

has attracted thousands from all 
over the world. Spring commences in 
February, Fall lasts on into Decem¬ 
ber, with an “open winter” every 
year. 

Abundant Flowers 

No other spot in Canada grows so 
many or so varied flowering trees, 
shrubs, roses and other flowers. 
Beauty abounds everywhere. Truly a 
park land area. 

Rich Soil 

% 

For some years this much desired 40- 
acre tract has been under cultiva¬ 
tion. It is level, all cleared and in 
really first class shape. 


Crops 


Ready for fruit and nut trees, all 
kinds of berries, grapes, watermelons. 
Ideal for bulb growing, chicken rais¬ 
ing—anything you care to grow. A 
plot here will afford all you need for 
your own table—and enough to spare 
for a bit of extra cash for the things 
you have to buy. 


Paved Road 

passes the property, making quick 
pleasant transportation possible at 
all seasons. 

Bus Service 

A regular bus route on this paved 
road takes you into Victoria, a city of 
100,000, in a few minutes, whenever 
you care to go. 

Electricity and 
City Water 

serve this area giving conveniences 
to this property that add to its labor 
saving enjoyment. 

Churches, Schools 

and many fine homes surround this 
district so that no one need be is¬ 
olated or go without the necessary 
advantages. The Famous Island 
Marine drive is but a half mile away. 
Excellent Salmon fishing less than a 
mile from property. 

Taxes 

are light and families may live very 
cheaply without sacrificing their 
desire for comfort. A good time to 
obtain a site in one of the best areas 
on Vancouver Island. 


You and your Wife have worked long and hard 

Now enjoy the remaining years in the rejuvenating contentment of a new 
home where you can “potter around” the place, and keep healthy in a climate 
so perfect the government selected this spot for its weather observatory. 


Mail This Coupon Now For FREE Information! 

S. A. Annand, Owner 

(A resident of Alberta for 35 years) 

2300 BOWKER AVE., VICTORIA, B.C. 

Please send me full information about the GORDON HEAD property. 


Name- 


Place 


-Prov- 


□ Check here if interested in larger acreage for dairy farm, fruit farm, etc. 
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FIVE SET FORTH IN A 
CHRISTMAS FOG 

Continued from page 9 


In Life Insurance, too, 

THE TOP MEN 
COME UP FROM 
THE RANKS 



IN ANY BUSINESS it takes hard work and ability 
for a man to rise from the bottom to the top. But that 
is why our Canadian way of living has a fascination 
for men of ambition and initiative. Canada is a land 
of opportunity . . . and a man is given a chance to 
get ahead. 

The senior positions in Life Insurance are held by 
men who have earned executive rank through ability 
and years of hard work. Life Insurance management 
is a steady march of new men and new ideas. And 
the bigger Life Insurance grows the more demand 
there is for "top” men. 

The men who plan Life 
Insurance policies for you ... 
the men who safeguard your 
savings . . . learned the hard 
way. They know your needs, 
your problems, your eager¬ 
ness for protection and peace 
of mind. Their experience 
and judgment are invaluable 
to the policyholders of 
Canada. 

A message from the Life Insurance 
Companies in Canada 
and their agents 




It is good citizenship to own 

LIFE INSURANCE 



listening and looking at the garden 
door. 

He had not long to wait. Hardly had 
he emptied one glass of the glowing 
wine when the Watch went by with¬ 
out, calling his second cry: 

“Mayds in your smocks 
Look well to your locks 
And your fire and your light, 

’Tis nine o’ the clock, 

And a blinding fog!” 

No sooner had his voice and the 
sound of his footsteps died away than 
the thing happened which Sir Sylvester 
had been so intently awaiting: Horse’s 
hoofs; careful walking through the 
garden; three sharp raps on the door, 
a pause, and two raps more. 

“Enter!” cried the gentleman, getting 
gladly to his feet. “Come in, my good 
rogue, come in, my excellent rascal!” 
He went swiftly to open the door and 
admitted the dark and sinister fellow 
who had been the third of the strange 
five to set forth. He was panting now, 
and the sweat shone on his evil brow. 

“Well, well, quick! Have you brought 
it?” The well-cared-for hand which 
was thrust out trembled with excite¬ 
ment, feeling and fumbling at the 
messenger’s unsavory coat. 

“Ay!” said the rascal, gasping. “Here 
it is in your hand, and the devil’s own 
time we had a-getting of it!” 

Sir Sylvester seized upon it feverishly, 
carrying it into the light of the largest 
lamp and emitting fervent, unpleasant 
sounds of satisfaction. It was an im¬ 
portant and official-looking letter, freed 
of its outer wrappings; there was a 
great name written across its face and 
a royal seal on its back. He laughed 
aloud, joyfully, exultantly, taking a 
little skip in his rejoicing. “Here, good 
rogue!” He tossed a silken purse which 
fell at the man’s feet with a sound of 
solid weight and which was snatched 
up greedily. “That’s for you and the 
excellent villains who lent you their 
aid; but the lion’s share to yourself! 
And a drink!” He poured off a stagger¬ 
ing portion of brandy and the fellow 
swallowed it without a quiver. “Now, 
then, you must be off; but I’ll hear first 
what a fight my bold nevvy, the young 
gentleman, put up!” 

“Ecod!” said his henchman ruefully, 
“but we was a time, a-getting of him 
down. Like seven devils he fought, that 
young gentleman. Me and my mates, 
we was like to be done in—the three of 
us!” He felt tenderly of various portions 
of his body. “But we was too much for 
him in the end, and we got the letter, as 
we was told, and I was a bringing of it 
here, and ...” 

“And the young gentleman, with a 
gag in his mouth and a sack over his 
head, lies bruised in the dark hold of 
the little boat that sails out of the river 
and makes for the big boat that’s 
waiting, and . . .” 

“Well, no, Your Honor,” said the 
rogue reluctantly, “that’s not the way 
of it—not in a manner of speaking. Like 
seven devils, he fought, and—” 

“Damnation! Did he . . . get away?” 

“Ay, sir, Your Honor, that he did, 
fighting like seven devils, or seventeen, 
for the matter of that, me and my mates 
hanging to him like leeches, but he—” 

Then, suddenly, as his employer, with 
a snarl of the most venomous rage that 
even he, in his dark career, had ever 
heard, sprang forward and snatched 
one of the rapiers from the wall, he took 
to his heels and ran with clumsy speed 
across the room and through the garden 
door, flung himself upon his horse and 
made off, ramming the purse deeper 
into his pocket. 


DECEMBER, 1946 

Sir Sylvester went then into a parox¬ 
ysm of anger and baffled hate which 
shook him from the crown of his im¬ 
perious head to the sole of his silver- 
buckled foot. He writhed, he fumed, he 
gave out hideous animal sounds; he 
slashed impotently into the empty air 
with his rapier, and little flecks of foam 
appeared on his lip. And all the time, 
unheeding, he kept the large official 
letter in his left hand, so that the sound 
of hoofs again, coming on at furious 
speed this time, brought him sharply 
out of his spasm of rage to stare at it 
in a panic. He made one start toward 
the hearth to burn it, but the fire had 
sunk low, untended, and the envelope 
was bulky and thick; he made another 
start toward the twelve candles winking 
in the brass candelabra, and gave that 
up, and popped it between the pages of 
a big book on the centre table just one 
slender second before the garden door 
was torn open and the young soldier, 
his nephew, came plunging into the 
room. 

“Uncle! I’m robbed! I’m ruined!” He 
was hatless, his hair tossed, his uni¬ 
form twisted this way and that upon 
him, muddied and tom, and there were 
cuts and bruises and bright blood on his 
face and his hands. 

Sir Sylvester managed a very service¬ 
able astonishment. “Boy! Ruined? 
What do you mean?” 

“Robbed of the letter for France!” 

“No! Impossible!” 

“Yes, I tell you! It’s gone! They fell 
upon me before I’d gone a mile from the 
palace . .. they fell upon me .. . dragged 
me from my horse . . .” He staggered, 
caught himself sternly erect. “I fought 
... I fought . . .” The young man 
swayed again, and his uncle sprang for¬ 
ward and forced him gently into a chair. 

“Boy, but you’re sore spent! You’re 
swooning! Here!” He poured brandy 
into a glass and held it to his nephew’s 
lips. “Not another word till you’ve 
drained every drop!” He stood over him 
while he gulped it down and choked and 
coughed and pushed the glass away; and 
the look was heavy with hate, but the 
voice was velvet: “Rest, now and . . .” 

“Rest? How can I rest? Uncle, I’ve 
lost the King’s letter for France!” 

“Monstrous! Damnable, upon my 
word!” said Sir Sylvester warmly. “We 
must use our heads, nevvy! Now, who 
could have had a motive?” 

“Motive?” cried the young man im¬ 
patiently. “There’s no motive—they were 
common highwaymen, after my purse. 
It was chance, accursed chance, that 
they got the letter as well!” 

“A sorry chance for you, dear boy! 
’Twill work you ill, I fear. His Christian 
Majesty, George the Third, sedate and 
solemn as he may be, domestically 
speaking, is a hard man and unrelent¬ 
ing when he’s crossed or disappointed!” 

“I’m ruined, Uncle!” He took his 
handsome young head between his 
hands. “Oh, Uncle—and an hour ago 
the world was mine! The King’s favor— 
my future assured—and Moyra! Uncle, 
she’d promised to wed me directly I 
came back from France! I’d never dared 
ask her before, till the King gave me 
this splendid errand!” A thought still 
more bitter strove within him. “Thank 
God, my mother never lived to see this 
night!” 

The older man fidgeted about the 
centre table, his hands fluttering over 
the big book. 

“I know now why I’ve dreamed of her, 
three nights running!” 

“Gad, sirrah, are you a moon-struck 
wench? Dreams!” 

“Three times I’ve dreamed of her, all 
in white, wringing her hands and 
moaning, trying to tell me something, 
holding out her white hands . . .” 

“Tush, boy! Fiddle-faddle! Poppy¬ 
cock!” He could not seem to stand still, 
the uncle; he paced nervously up and 
down in a short space. 

The other came out of his brooding 
revery with a spring. “Gad! Here I sit 
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us; we pay (or refund all royalties). 
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babbling, while the minutes fly, and the 
fresh horses waiting on the Dover Road, 
and the packet sailing without me! I’ll 
be off again to the cursed spot!—I 
called up the constable and his men 
to search the neighborhood. It was my 
faint hope they’d throw-the letter aside, 
thinking it worthless.” 

The malevolent eyes were boring a 
hole in the book, and the peer dragged 
them away with an effort. “I make no 
doubt they’ll fling it away,” he said. 
“There’s hardly a chance they have it 
still. But, one moment, nevvy! Who 
knew you were to start at dawn with 
the King’s message for Prance?” 

“D’you take me for a chattering scul--, 
lery-maid? No one!” He glared at his 
uncle hotly. The voice of the Watch 
called, “Ten o’clock!” 

“No one?” asked the gentleman, lift¬ 
ing his eyebrows. 

“Not a soul on God’s earth but your¬ 
self, Uncle, . . . and Moyra!” 

Beau Trevison walked to the small 
table and took a slim glass of brandy 
and then he took snuff, delicately dust¬ 
ing his fingers afterward. “And . . . 
Moyra, eh?” 

Then his nephew, who had his hand 
on the knob of the garden door, wheeled 
and leapt toward him. “What do you 
mean, sir? Answer me! What are you 
hinting?” 

The other backed hastily away from 
him. “Softly, softly, boy! No disrespect 
to my fair niece-to-be, but ’tis a fact 
that the sweet creature has an Irish 
tongue, hung in the middle and wagging 
at both ends!” 

“Not when a matter’s serious,” said 
the youth angrily. “You don’t know her, 
Uncle! Moyra’s the levelest head in 
London. Well, I’m off; I’ve tarried too 
long. But I had to come to you, Uncle. 
You’re cleverer than I, and, for God’s 
sake and Mary’s love, put your keen 
wits to work for me!” He dashed out 
then, and his kinsman heard the sound 
of his horse’s feet on the paving stones. 

“Yes,” he said to himself complacently, 
“yes, my lad, yes, my simple nevvy, I’m 
rather cleverer than you are!” He slap¬ 
ped his shapely leg; but anger over¬ 
came his satisfaction in an instant. The 
clumsy fools had failed him; young 
Roger was alive and at liberty. He made 
a move toward the letter, with a glance 
toward the dying Are, but his thought 
was interrupted by a sound without. 

It was the pieman, trudging past in 
the foggy night, and his cry came 
hollowly: 

“Penny pies! All hot! All hot! 

Fruit, eel, beef, veal, or kidney pies! 

All hot! All hot! All hot!” 

It was a cheerful call enough, but it 
seemed to have a sinister effect upon 
Beau Trevision, for he sprang to his feet, 
throwing a scared glance at the clock, 
and just as he did so there was the sound 
of the heavy knocker at the street door. 
He pulled furiously at the hell rope for 
an Instant, forgetting that the house 
was servantless for the evening, and 
then went himself, a trifle unsteadily, to 
admit the expected guest. 

MISS Moyra O’Toole stepped nimbly 
over the threshold, her long cape 
wrapped closely about her and her tall 
shepherd’s crook in her hand, and she 
replied to her host’s florid welcome with 
a question: 

“And where, if I might be asking, are 
the other guests you’d be Inviting to 
meet me? . . . The ‘merrie company’ 
that would be gathered in my honor?” 
She had followed him into the drawing¬ 
room and she looked sharply about her. 
Her eyes were Irish blue and deeply 
fringed with black, and her hair was as 
black as a blackbird’s wing, and she 
spoke in a warm and purling brogue 
with a quaint Celtic construction. “Let 
you speak up, man, and be telling me! 

Is it the way I’ve come here by my lee 
lone with my heart in my mouth, and 
my reputation in my hand?” 

He made a cavalier’s bow, his hand 
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pressed against his heart. “I said a 
‘merrie company,’ Mistress Moyra, and 
—‘two’s company’; and we’re going to 
be merry, you and I!” He set a chair 
for her. 

The idol of Drury Lane shook her 
head. “It’s yourself can be merry by your 
lee lone,” she said flatly, “You can be 
calling up my coach for me.” 

“There, now, Mistress, I crave pardon 
for my stupid jest. My other guests are 
coming in a trice; I bade them come 
late because of your engagement at the 
theatre.” 

The girl looked warily about her and 
sat upon the edge of the chair, holding 
her shepherd’s crook with its wilted 
nosegay. 

“Surely, Mistress—you’re not afraid to 
trust me?” 

“I am not, indeed,” she said promptly, 
“the way I’ve the tail of my eye on the 
good rapier is hanging on your wall, and 
me the wonder of the western world 
with a sword in my hand—the only son 
my father ever had, God rest him, and 
he teaching me!” 

The gentleman flung back his head 
and laughed enjoyingly. “Gad, but 
you’ve spirit!” he said dotingly. “May 
I give you a drop of something, Mis¬ 
tress Moyra, to warm the fog out of 
your veins?” 

“You can not, then, thanking you 
kindly, for I’m like that Irishman they 
do be telling the old tale about, that 
swore he wouldn’t have a drink for 
three reasons: First, he’d promised his 
poor dying mother he’d never drink, 
and, second, his doctor’d been warning 
him he dared not drink, and, third— 
he’d just had a drink! But I’ll be beg¬ 
ging a glass of cold water itself for my 
posies here!” She rose and gently untied 
the drooping little bouquet. “Destroyed 
with the thirst they are, surely!” 

He watched her sourly as she put 
them into the glass with tender, quick 
Angers. 

“From that fortunate youth, my 
nevvy, I’ll be bound!” 

“Plucked with his own clumsy hands, 
God love him—rosemary, heart’s-ease, 
violets, lord-knows-what, crammed to¬ 
gether in villainous taste, and that tight 
there’s no breath left in them at all!” 

IJEAU Trevison smiled sapiently. “Per- 
haps, Mistress, the wilted condition 
of his floral tribute is symbolic of the 
young man’s fortunes.” 

“Now, what would you be meaning by 
that, Sir Sylvester?” The girl regarded 
him sharply. “High in the favor of the 
King, he is, and . . .” 

“High in the favor of the King, he 
was,” said her host with relish, “before 
he lost the King’s letter for France!” 

“Now, God forgive you, but it’s mak¬ 
ing game you are!” 

He shook his head. “’Tis the sorry 
truth, Mistress. He left as you came, 
after telling me his tale of woe. He was 
set upon by thieves and robbed of his 
purse—which didn’t greatly matter—and 
of the secret message for France— 
which did. So, you see? ’Twas no jest, 
Mistress.” He delicately took snuff and 
as always dusted his fingers together 
fastidiously. “And now, my dear, one 
man is down and another is up and the 
time has come, I think, for my own 
suit to be pressed.” 

The girl was clearly not attending to 
him. Her face was very white and there 
was tragedy in her eyes, and it was 
almost a moment before she began to be 
consciously aware of what Beau Tre¬ 
vison was saying, and then she came 
jarringly out of her abstraction. “What? 
What is it you do be saying? You, my 
lad’s uncle and guardian, old enough to 
be his father and with a right to be 
standing in his father’s place, more 
shame to you, making mad love to the 
lass is pledged to him to the world’s 
end!” 

“Come,” said the gentleman, gasping 
a little, what with the fervor of his pas¬ 
sion and the number of his libations to 


Bacchus, “surely ’tis plain to you now 
that the young jackanapes, my nevvy, 
is out of the race! War with France is 
looming over us like a black cloud, and 
the loss of that letter means the end 
of the King’s favor. And the end of your 
lackpenny lout, Mistress! Disgrace and 
banishment!” 

T HEN the Irish beauty stood up 
straight and proud before him, the 
color rushing richly back into her white 
face and her black-fringed eyes flashing 
fire, “Let you be listening to me now 
with the ears of your soul, Beau Trevi¬ 
son,” she said. “For I’m swearing by the 
Seven Sorrows of Ireland that no man 
rises by my lad’s fall, and when I gave 
him my promise this day for a Christ¬ 
mas gift, I gave it forever and the day 
after that, not for fair weather, to be 
taking it back in the storm! Banish¬ 
ment, is it? Then they’ll never send him 
so far that I won’t be following-—over 
hill and dale, leaping the streams and 
sleeping in the dingle with ragged leaves 
tangled in my hair the way you’d take 
me for a gypsy itself, into dark foreign 
lands, and me not knowing the tongues 
they’d be talking—as long as my two 
weary feet can carry me, and when 
they can’t, then, God help me, I’ll be 
going to him on my hands and my 
knees!” 

“Gad, but you’ve spirit, Madam,” said 
her host as he had said before, and it 
was clear that she had only fanned the 
flame of his infatuation. “Too much to 
waste on a muddle-headed soldier!” He 
gave himself a generous driftk and shook 
his head over her lack of taste. “A 
lumpish lout who could not even carry 
a message without . . .” 

“Now, God forgive me for a simple 
fool,” Moyra O’Toole said suddenly, her 
eyes narrowing, “but there’s a bright 
moon rising in my wits at last, and I 
see clearly: ’Twas yourself had him set 
upon and the letter stolen, the way 
you’d be putting black shame on him!” 

“Fiddle-faddle! Poppy-cock!” Sir Syl¬ 
vester smiled at her in derision. “Play¬ 
acting still, Madam? This is not Drury 
Lane.” 

“But a worse place, I’m thinking, and 
it was a true tale I heard surely from 
the old creature that was setting me right 
in the fog a half-hour past, and he com¬ 
ing this way himself—an old pieman, 
destroyed with age and weariness, that 
told me tale would make the blood run 
cold in your veins about my lad’s 
mother, ‘The White Lady’ coming here 
to this house on Christmas Eve, making 
moan for her son, that you promised to 
guard and guide like your own, and the 
curse of the crows on you for the black 
deed of this night!” He made futile 
attempts to placate her, to stay her, 
but she would not be denied. “And it’s 
the vile, wicked heart you have in you, 
I’m hearing, the way you’d be going to 
St. James to see the soldiers flogged, and 
the poor devils of prisoners in Bride¬ 
well, and you taking snuff and dusting 
off your delicate fingers!” 

A voice rose out of the night, lustily 
calling: 

“Eleven o’clock! 

Time honest folk are abed, 

And knaves turned out o’ doors!” 

“It’s yourself is the knave should be 
turned out,” said the actress bitterly, 
“but I’ll be stepping to my carriage 
and driving to the King’s palace and 
craving audience with His Majesty, and 
telling him a thing will put you out of 
this proud room and into a barred cell, 
I’m thinking, and . . .” 

But she broke off suddenly, halted as 
he had not been able to halt her, by the 
sight and the sound of young Roger, 
plunging headlong into the room by the 
garden door. 

“Oh, God love you, lad dear!” she 
cried, running toward him, her blue eyes 
misty, and her voice warm with pity. 
“Glory be to God—is it your own bright 
blood I see spilt on you, and you de¬ 
stroyed with worry and shame this 
night?” 
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Her lover put her roughly away from 
him. “And what are you doing here, 
Madam? Here, alone, in my uncle’s 
house, at night?” 

She almost swayed under the shock of 
it, and she was so deep in her wrath for 
him that she was a bewildered instant 
in coming out of it, in taking in the 
meaning of his words: “Roger, darling 
—man dear—the old spalpeen asked me 
here to meet 'merrie Christmas com¬ 
pany’, he did be calling it, and myself 
glad of the diversion and you going the 
deep seas over to France, but when I 
got here . . 

“Yes,” said the young soldier coldly, 
“yes; I would be on my way to France, 
and you—you that melted in my arms 
and gave me your pledged word this very 
night—you would be here and ‘glad of 
the diversion’!” 

Then the Irish actress stood still and 
silent, looking at him, her blue, black- 
fringed eyes wide, and her lips parted: 
“What do you mean?” she said at last, 
almost in a whisper. 

B EFORE he could answer her Beau 
Trevison stepped forward, a little 
unsteady on his feet but quite clear 
in his head. “Perhaps this will settle 
the argument without more words, 
nevvy,”—he touched the little wilted 
nosegay in the glass on his table—“the 
flowers that you gave her . . . that she 
gave me .. .” 

“Lad, it’s the black lie he’s telling 
you! Drooped and dying of thirst they 
were, and me putting them in water for 
a minute only.” She went nearer to him 
again, looking up at him for all she was 
a tall girl and held herself proudly: 
“Roger, Roger, have done with the cold 
rain of doubt is raining in your heart!” 

“Doubt?” He turned from her, walking 
away toward the door. “Doubt! There’s 
no doubt in my mind, Madam. I know 
my uncle—in—in these matters, and now 
—poor fool that I’ve been—I know you!” 
At the door he paused, looking long at 
her, his young eyes hard with suffering. 

“Roger Trevison,” she said, very low, 
“listen well to the thing I’m telling you! 
Go now, in your jealous rage, and wait 
for the day that will bring you the 
truth. But if ever you come back, if ever 
you’re daring to speak td me again all 
the long years of the world—it’ll be on 
your two knees you come, and your 
proud head hanging!” 

He flung himself out at that and the 
door crashed behind him, and she stood 
looking after him, trembling, her face 
in her hands. It was a long moment be¬ 
fore she turned about; the Beau had 
spoken three times to her, softly, tri¬ 
umphantly. 

“Well, now,” she said, flinging her 
head back, “’tis good riddance to bad 
rubbish, I’m thinking! Let you be for¬ 
getting the rough side of my tongue 
you’ve heard this night, man dear, and 
let us be ‘merrie’—that ‘merrie company 
of two’ you did be talking of!” Her 
brogue and her construction grew 
broader as she went on: 

“Oh, ’tis well to be merry and wise! 
And ’tis well to be honest and true! 
’Tis well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new!” 
Singing in the high sweet voice be¬ 
loved of Drury Lane, she caught up her 
shepherd’s crook and danced across the 
floor. 

“Mistress, dare I believe my ears?” He 
held out his arms. 

She shrugged her shoulders daintily, 
dancing out of his reach. “And if even 
the old love’s gone in the fog, what can 
you offer, new love?” 

H E found himself annoyingly unsure 
of foot, and he stopped at the table 
and tossed off a drink. “What can I offer, 
Madam? I can offer this house, and all 
that stands in it, and certain fine farm 
lands in Sussex, and a hunting lodge 
in Scotland, and a cellar—a cellar, Mis¬ 
tress! And the prestige of my name, my 
dear! Beau Trevison has made an 
actress before this, in his day!" 




“But your day’s on the wane, I’m 
thinking,” she said teasingly, “the way 
I’m hearing fine tales about a grand 
young lad is coming on in favor—George 
Brummel, by name, and a beau to make 
all other beaus look like tinkers and they 
tramping the road!” 

“A callow stripling,” said Sir Sylvester 
angrily, “a green unseasoned youth! 
Trust me, Mistress, and ...” 

“Oh, I’ll trust you, surely, God save 
you kindly,” her voice was merry and 
cordial; “but I’d be rare and pleased if 
I knew for sure that you had the lad’s 
letter and him out of the running for¬ 
ever!” 

The peer was tipsy, but a cunning 
light came into his befuddled eyes. “I 
have the letter, ’pon honor, Mistress; 
but the price of a sight of it is your 
pledged word and a kiss!” 

“Well, now, but you’re a sharp bar¬ 
gainer, man dear, and I’ll take your 
terms, but payment is deferred till after 
we’ve had supper!” 

“Supper, Mistress?” 

“Supper, man!” She clapped her 
hands to her bodice with a woeful comic 
face. “Faith, and there’s famine in Ire¬ 
land, I’m telling you! I’m thinking a bite 
of supper beneath my belt would put 
heart in me against the terrors of this 
night, Beau Trevison!” 

“Terrors?” he blinked at her. “What 
terrors, Mistress?” 

She came nearer to him, dropping her 
voice to an eerie whisper. “What terrors 
indeed but ‘The White Lady’ coming 
back to earth and she keening like a 
Banshee every year of the world on the 
stroke of the hour between Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day!” 

“Nonsense,” said Beau Trevison 
thickly. “Servants’ jibber-jabber! Come, 
my dear . . .” 

Moyra O’Toole shook her head. “Let 
yourself say ‘nonsense’, God help you; 
but I’m Irish, man dear, and there’s 
a deal of truth in it all, I’m fearing! 
There was a man at home in Kenmare, 
I mind, and he beating his wife, and she 
dying on him, and every month, in the 
full of the moon . . .” she dropped her 
voice to a crooning monotone of melan¬ 
choly, holding him with her bright, 
black-fringed eyes as the Ancient Mari¬ 
ner held the Wedding Guest, spinning 
him a tale of creeping horrors and cold 
moonlight, of brooding dread and sud¬ 
den tragedy, drawing it tenuously out 
while the slow hand crawled up the face 
of the clock. 

At ten minutes before midnight she 
ceased speaking, shuddered, looked 
timorously about her and put a shaking 
hand on his arm. “Let you make haste 
now, man dear, for the love of heaven, 
and bring me a bite and a sup will put 
spirit in me, for when the stomach’s 
light, sure the heart’s heavy, as my 
father used to say, and he in glory 
seven years, may angels spread his bed!” 
Coaxing, cajoling, promising, she got 
him out of the room, carrying the larg¬ 
est candelabra in his hand; and no 
sooner had his unsteady footsteps died 
away in the corridor than she was about 
her frantic preparations—snuffing all 
the other candles in the room, drawing 
the curtains and letting in a flood of 
ilver moonlight, turning her long cloak 
inside out to show the white lining, and 
wrapping herself in it, and catching up 
a small white cover from a side table 
and flinging it over her head. She waited 
then, breathing fast, her face as white, 
now, as the poor wraith she was im¬ 
personating, and her eyes wide. When 
the minute hand of the clock hesitated 
ust before the hour she slipped behind 
one of the window curtains, screaming 
as she did so, a long and piercing scream 
of pitiful fright: 

“Help! Help! Beau Trevison! Oh, 
Glory be to God . . .” Her voice ceased 
suddenly on a high note of wild fear. 

“I’m coming! Coming! Nerves, Mis¬ 
tress, nothing but . . .” He came in at 
the hall door, a laden tray in his hands, 
and stepped boldly forward and stood 
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still. “Moyra! My dear, where are you? 
The lights . . .” his voice quavered. 
Silence; silence and moonlight and the 
breathless, hurried ticking of the tall 
clock. 

There was a little rush of ticking, a 
hush, an instant’s pause. One, chimed 
the old clock, mellowly; two, three— 

“Twelve o’clock and the fog gone, 

And a fair Christmas night, 

And the little stars come a-peeping, 
And the moon shining bright!” 

It was the voice of the Watch, but it 
had a weird, uncanny quality, leaping 
out of the silver silence. 

“Moyra! For God’s sake and Mary’s 
love . . .” breathed Sir Sylvester, his 
knees knocking together. “If that 
damned pieman . . .” 

“Eight, nine,” said the clock, relent¬ 
lessly. 

'I’HEN the strange and eerie call came 
* up to them from the street, the Pie¬ 
man’s tone, surely, but thinned and 
chilled and changed, and the pieman’s 
call in cadence and bear, but with new 
and terrible words: 

“All cold! All cold! All cold! 

Broken hearts, broken faith, 

All cold! 

Tears, groans and moans and ghostly 
sighs, 

Tears from dead eyes! 

All cold! All cold! All cold!” 

She stepped forward then, away from 
the window curtain, Moyra O’Toole, 
idol of Dublin and Drury Lane, in her 
white shroudings, with a faint, hollow 
moan, and stood silent in a stream of 
silver light, and she looked very tall 
and very terrible, with her hidden face. 

Beau Trevison dropped his tray with 
a crash, and fell, groveling, into his 
chair, his hands before his head, fend¬ 
ing oil the apparition, making strange, 
uncouth noises for a peer and a beau. 

“My . . . boy’s . . . letter . . .” 

He wasn’t sure whether he’d heard 
it or conjured it up out of his frightened 
fancy; but he scrambled to his feet 
and went stumbling and groping to the 
table and took his big book by its covers 
and shook it wildly, cursing and mouth¬ 
ing, and the large official-looking letter 
fell out and fluttered over the floor, and 
came to rest almost at The White Lady’s 
feet, and The White Lady, pounced 
down on it with a glad exultant cry 
and snatched it up and thrust it in her 
bosom. “Now then, bad scram to you, 
knave, and fool that you are, Beau 
Trevison, I’m off to the King!” 

But Sir Sylvester, with an agility 
amazing in a man of his years and his 
potations, barred the way. “You hell- 
witch!” he spat out venomously. “Not 
with that letter! Not—alive—with that 
letter! Ah—would you?” He was almost 
as quick as she was in her youth and 
cleverness; he had the rapier down from 
the wall and in his hand only an instant 
behind her. 

“Now, glory be to God I’m the only 
son my father ever had, may his bed 
above be easy,” she panted, fending him 
off. “Say your prayers, Sir Sylvester 
Godfrey Trevison, the way I’m far on 
the road to be spilling your evil blood 
on your grand clean floor! Murder it is 
to be killing a man—what is it to be 
killing a weasel?” 
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He was rather worse than sixty, and 
he was very tipsy, and he began to give 
way before her, and little flecks of foam 
came out upon his bitten lip, and his 
eyes were the eyes of a vicious, poisonous 
creature in a trap. 

“There!” she cried out suddenly, tri¬ 
umphantly, spinning his weapon neatly 
out of his weakened hand and pinning 
him flat against the wall. And, “There!” 
she cried again proudly, to young Roger, 
coming headlong in at the garden door 
as he’d come twice before that night. 
“Here’s your uncle, Roger Trevison, and 
why I’m not running him through the 
way you’d kill a snake itself, God knows! 
It’s small loss he’d be, surely, the man 
that’s cheated you out of your in¬ 
heritance, and had you set upon and 
robbed this night, and did his wicked 
best to steal me from you!” 

“Moyra!” said the soldier, staring, 
and, “Uncle! In God’s name . . 

T HERE had been more noise in the 
battle than either had reckoned with, 
and now two strange figures stood peer¬ 
ing in at the door, the Watch, with his 
dog on the leash, sniffing and growling, 
and his lantern and bell and halberd, 
and the ancient pieman with his tray, 
the pieman who had told tales and sung 
songs to an orphan and mourned the 
decline of his fortunes. 

“Well, now, God save you kindly,” 
said Moyra O’Toole, greeting them. 
“Yourselves can be witnesses; let you 
look sharp now! I took this from the old 
spalpeen by a trick, and I give it back 
to your hand, Roger Trevison, for a 


Christmas gift, and let you make speed 
on your way to France!” 

She released Beau Trevison, who col¬ 
lapsed in a crumpled mumbling heap on 
the floor, and she took out the large, 
official-looking letter, warm with her 
bosom’s warmth, and handed it over to 
her lover; but when he rushed to her, 
arms stretched and penitent words in 
his mouth, she regarded him coldly. 

“I know!” he caught himself up re¬ 
morsefully. “I know what you said, 
Moyra! . . . ‘On my two knees, and my 
head hanging . . .’” and he dropped 
abjectedly down before her. 

She looked at him for a long instant, 
contentedly, out of her blue, black- 
fringed eyes, taking in the tumbling 
hair and the mud and bruises, and her 
mouth grew soft. She gave him a little 
push. “Let you get up and sit down like 
a Christian,” she said crisply. “Now, 
God love you, if there’s anybody at all 
on your knees,” she pushed him again, 
this time into his uncle’s chair, “’twill be 
myself!” 

And when she was safe in her coach 
again, and young Roger spurring his 
jaded horse on the Dover Road, and 
the old Beau gnashing his teeth in the 
great house which was his no longer, 
and the dark rogue drinking up the fat 
purse in a tap-room, and the weary 
Watch footed it faithfully on his rounds: 

“’Tis one o’clock,” 

he called, hoarsely, but lustily for all 
that. 

“Amd the moon shining bright, 

So, God give you goodnight 
And a merrie Christmas!” 
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“I was on my way to Swamp Hollow 
when I got lost.” 

He started and frowned, giving me a 
quick, enquiring glance. 

We both remained silent a moment, 
gazing at the pool—he very grave and 
motionless, I curious and vaguely ap¬ 
prehensive. 

“Swamp Hollow,” he began after a 
lengthy pause, “is seldom visited. It’s 
a lonely place. Do you know anything 
about it?” 

“A little.” 

“A little knowledge is sometimes dan¬ 
gerous,” he quoted, smiling again. “If 
I were you I wouldn’t go on.” 

“Why not?” I asked sharply. 

“Because—because . . he stam¬ 
mered, and then came to an abrupt 
stop. 

“I can’t tell you,” he added later. 
“But take my advice. Don’t go! Come 
with me. I was on my way out of the 
swamp. Together we can find a trail.” 

I shook my head stubbornly. 

“I’m going on,” I said. “If you know 
the way to the house you’ll help me!” 

After another pause he shook his 
head slowly. 

“No, I shan’t do that! You must 
go out with me.” 

His calm assurance that I would obey 
him piqued me. I was not accustomed 
to being dictated to. I smiled and shook 
my head. 

“I’ll find it alone if you won’t go with 
me.” 

I rose from the log and stood before 
him. 

“My dear young lady,” he began, 
rising also, “if you will be stubborn 
you must take the consequences. I’ve 
warned you, and I’ve said I wouldn’t 
guide you. Now if you persist it must 
be at your own risk.” 

“Thank you!” I retorted. “I’ll take 
the risk and absolve you of all blame.” 

I moved away, chin in the air, deter¬ 


mined to find my way and not let him 
think I was dependent upon his help. 
He neither moved nor spoke. I hesitated 
for a second, hoping that he would 
relent—and then, finding him as stub¬ 
born as myself, I plunged blindly into 
the thick bushes, not knowing which 
way I was going or where I would land. 

|T was a foolish thing to do, for I was 
* as much lost as ever, and the way did 
not improve any; but there still lurked 
back in my mind a suspicion, or at least 
a hope, that he would follow and either 
renew his persuasion or meekly submit 
and show me the way. 

It was quite feminine to appear per¬ 
verse under such circumstances, but 
even more so to show disappointment 
and chagrin at the outcome. 

I was piqued and irritated, but not 
once did I turn my head. I would not 
give him the satisfaction of guessing 
that I already regretted my act. 

I plunged blindly forward and, as if 
that might excite his sympathy, I chose 
the very worst, tearing through a wall 
of vines that threatened to shred me 
of all outer garments, and splashing in 
pools of muddy water that sucked and 
gurgled horribly all around me. 

Not for worlds would I have weak¬ 
ened when he did not come to my 
rescue. Like a bird caught in a snare 
I struggled desperately onward until 
the dark, dank pool was left far be¬ 
hind. 

I was not immediately conscious of 
it, but dusk was gathering in the 
swamp. And when it dawned upon me 
that night was approaching I experi¬ 
enced a new panicky feeling. It was 
bad enough to be lost in such a place 
in broad daylight, but to spend the 
night there was a thing too dreadful 
to face. I grew suddenly frightened, 
and the reaction left me weak and 
trembling. 

In the midst of my fright a vivid 
flash of lightning, followed by an ear- 
splitting crash of thunder, brought me 
to my feet with a jump. 

A storm had been brewing, and the 
dark clouds obscuring the sun were 
more responsible for the twilight than 
the approaching night. There was little 
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consolation in this, for of the two the 
storm was hardly less desirable. 

I screamed and closed my ears and 
eyes as the second crash reverberated 
among the hills and came booming 
and rolling down into the valley. The 
wind suddenly rose with violence, bend¬ 
ing the tree-tops and whipping the 
underbrush as it rushed through them, 
literally tearing and twisting oil leaves 
and branches, blowing down huge rot¬ 
ten trunks that fell with dull, crashing 
thuds that startled the birds from their 
nests and filled the whole swamp with 
terrifying sounds. 

I huddled in silent terror beneath a 
huge oak, forgetting in my panic that 
a tree in a thunder storm is a poor 
refuge, and listened with beating heart 
to the warring of the elements. 

For a time there was no rain. It was 
a wind storm, which in a woods or 
swamp is even more dangerous and 
awe-inspiring than rain. 

Falling branches and trees crashed 
around me. How soon one would find 
me out and strike me to the earth 
seemed only a matter of moments. 

To my excited imagination the very 
demons of the swamp had risen in 
their fury to punish me for invading 
their home. 

My senses reeled under the impact 
of the violent sensations. And when the 
rain came, in sheets and torrents, it 
had hardly any further effects than to 
increase my trembling. 

I was wet through in a minute, 
drenched to the skin. The tree offered 
no more shelter than a storm-riddled 
umbrella. The water poured through its 
leafy canopy in spouting streams. 

I slumped down at its foot — a 
drenched, half-drowned, forlorn figure, 
expecting and waiting for my doom, 
quite sure that I could not survive the 
terrific ordeal. 

All my reason and sanity deserted me. 
I was left only the helplessness of a 
child, or, rather, that of a creature of 
highly complex emotions suddenly 
stripped of the sustaining powers of 
reason and education. 

In my plight I hadn’t the solid self- 
control and resourcefulness of the 
primitive woman. All that had made 
her brave and courageous had been 
bred out of me. 

In the midst of my fright there came 
crashing toward me a sound that was 
not made by the wind or rain—and 
through the wind-swept, interlacing 
branches of the swamp I saw the face 
of the one I had run from. 

It was white and set, but it was not 
the terror of the storm that twisted it. 
A greater terror I knew was responsible 
for the haggard expression, and there 
came over me a sweet uplift of soul 
that no wind or rain could entirely 
nullify. 

How strong and violent he was, brush¬ 
ing aside the whipping branches as if 
they were so many annoying insects, 
splashing in water up to his knees, dis¬ 
regarding the rain and wind and falling 
trees as if they were unimportant de¬ 
tails. And once he paused as he broke 
through a dense thicket to shout: 

“Hello! Where are you?” 

Now I should have answered at once. 
I had been so frightened before that a 
call of another person would have 
seemed like a miracle, and I should 
have responded with relief. 

But his white, strained face and the 
startled look in his eyes held me in 
silence. I was fascinated by them, or 
rather elated by the thought that I was 
the cause of them. 

He had come searching for me. The 
storm had aroused his chivalry—but it 
was eleventh-hour penitence, and I was 
not ready to reward it immediately. 

Perhaps he thought that I was dead, 
killed by a fallen tree or. by a bolt of 
lightning or drowned in one of the 
slimy pools, and, conscience-stricken 
was coming to the rescue. It was not 
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exactly a flattering thought, but it had 
its pleasing side. 

“Hello!” he shouted again, cupping 
his lips with his hands. 

Standing there rain-drenched, dis¬ 
heveled and scratched, with the wild 
swamp in a turmoil of fury for a back¬ 
ground, with his face to the wind which 
whipped and scourged cruelly, he looked 
the heroic figure of some storm-born 
demigod of the woods. 

In the half light his face was a white 
patch, illuminated and glorified by every 
flash of lightning. His eyes were startled 
but defiant pools of liquid fire that shot 
a challenge to wind and rain. His body 
was swaying and lurching before the 
storm, as sturdy and stalwart as the 
oaks that bend but never break. 

“Hello!” he repeated for the third 
time. 

There was fear and apprehension 
in the voice. It rose to a bellow and 
went echoing above the lashing fury of 
the storm, clear and resonant as a 
trumpet. 

It was then, when his eager eyes 
strayed toward me, that I moved and 
responded with a low groan. He must 
have seen my white, rain-soaked dress, 
for he came striding toward me through 
water and muddy bog. 

H E lifted me as easily and tenderly as 
if I had been a child, his strong 
arms holding me aloft above the muddy, 
rain-splashed earth, while he brought 
his face close, his eyes peering down 
into mine. 

“Thank God I’ve found you!” he 
breathed fervently. 

Then he kissed me. It was an act so 
simple and spontaneous that it seemed 
quite natural. 

“You’re soaked to the skin,” he added, 
holding me closer. 

I nodded silently, shivering in his 
arms. He was breathing hard, as if the 
effort was really beginning to tell upon 
his strength. 

The storm had not abated. If any¬ 
thing, it was increasing, breaking about 
us with demoniacal fury. The wind 
came charging with hurricane force, 
ripping, tearing and demolishing. The 
rain was dashing in sheets into our 
faces, the lightning playing continually 
up and down the swamp, while the 
thunder rolled and crashed without 
intermission. 

The ordinary swamp pools were fill¬ 
ing and running over, forming lakes 
and streams. The trees were bending 
and swaying, twigs and branches con¬ 
tinually breaking and snapping with a 
sound like the crackle of small arms 
in a battle, with .the rumble of the 
thunder for the heavy artillery. 

“We must find shelter,” he gasped a 
moment later, struggling from the mire 
into which his feet had sunk. “We’ll 
drown here.” 

In the blackness of the storm, in¬ 
tensified now by the darkness of ap¬ 
proaching night, we could see little 
except by the aid of the lightning 
flashes which, fortunately, came at such 
close intervals that the effect was almost 
continuous. They blinded us, but they 
lighted our way. 

I clung to him, jumping and shiver¬ 
ing with every crash. When a tree fell 
with thundering noise close to us I 
screamed and hid my face against his 
shoulders. Once he splashed blindly 
into a deeper puddle and sank to his 
knees, but he did not let the mud touch 
me. 

Slowly, like a ship weathering a gale, 
coming up after being submerged by a 
giant wave, he rose to his feet and stag¬ 
gered onward again. 

How long he carried me through the 
blinding storm or how far, I could not 
guess. It was all a terrible nightmare 
to me. All sensation except fear had 
left me. 

I was neither cold nor tired nor con¬ 
scious of any physical discomfort. Fear 





had conquered every other feeling, and 
stupefied my body. 

Cnee when he ran into a tree, stum¬ 
bling against it so that my arm took 
most of the shock, I did not wince or 
cry out. I was hardly conscious of pain. 

He swore under his breath. I could 
hear that distinctly. And then he 
lurched onward again, trying to shield 
me from another accident by backing 
through the bushes when they grew 
thick and impenetrable. 

Resting trustfully in his arms, cling¬ 
ing to him, I felt secure, though the 
storm raged and beat about our heads 
with merciless fury. 

For a time I lay in a painless stupor, 
lulled into peace and security by the 
steady splashing of his feet and the 
jerking of his body. Not even the rain 
and wind could arouse me. 

But when he paused a second, shift¬ 
ing my position to ease the strain on his 
arms, I stirred and opened my eyes. 

“It ought to be off there,” I heard him 
mutter. “It must be!” 

I saw him bend and peer through 
the darkness, and when a vivid flash 
of lightning came he grunted with 
satisfaction. 

“Yes, it’s there,” he added, begin¬ 
ning the rhythmic lurching again. 

I vaguely wondered what it was that 
he was seeking. Some shelter? Was 
there a cabin of some kind in the 
swamp? 

“Where?” I raised my head and 
looked around. 

“Swamp Hollow!” 

Of course, he meant Swamp Hollow 
house, the one I had missed—Abner 
Longwood’s abode. 

I was excited now, forgetting some of 
my fear. Against a black background I 
saw the outlines of the house in clear 
relief every time a flash of lightning 
shattered the gloom. 

A house of many gables and towers, 
it appeared to me—angular and sprawl¬ 
ing, without architectural beauty or 
shape, more like a crouching monster 
of the dark rearing its form above the 
mud of the swamp. 

I was fascinated by it. The storm 
added an element of weirdness to it 
that it must have lacked in the day¬ 
time, and each darkening of tower 
and gable between flashes made the 
next glimpse more picturesque. 

I T was the picture of the photograph, 
limned against black thunder clouds. 
But to the imagination it changed and 
shifted, revealing new wonders—now 
dark and sinister, now bright and daz¬ 
zling. At a distance it seemed to grow 
out of the swamp, with the tall trees 
blending with it so that no line of sepa¬ 
ration could be distinguished. 

My unknown rescuer had paused, 
and I could feel the tensing of his 
muscles and the hard beating of his 
heart against my body. We were still 
a distance from the house and his back 
was to the storm which beat furiously 
upon him, the wind tearing at his 
clothes and hair. 

He looked down once and saw my 
unprotected head. 

That seemed to decide him, for he 
started forward again, trudging stolidly 
and heavily through the mud and water. 
Not another word escaped his lips, but 
he was breathing like a horse nearly 
spent with exhaustion or a man labor¬ 
ing under some great excitement. 

We gained the shelter of the back 
porch, where he leaned against a post, 
still holding my dripping figure, and 
craned his head forward as if listening. 
"The house was all dark, and I won¬ 
dered if Abner had gone to bed. Could 
he be sleeping through such a violent 
storm? 

“Knock!” I whispered. “He’ll let us 
in on such a night.” 

He laughed a little bitterly. 

“I’ll knock,” he said, approaching the 
door, “but nobody will answer.” 

“Why not?” I asked, shivering. 



“You’re cold!” he added as if sur¬ 
prised, and ignoring my question. 

“I’m wet,” I murmured, “and the 
water’s cold.” 

This statement seemed to arouse him, 
for he immediately tramped across the 
porch and fumbled with the latch of 
the kitchen door. It was not locked, and 
when it flew violently open and a gust 
of wind banged it he entered quickly 
and shut out the storm. 

He stood a moment with his back 
to the door as if to block the entrance 
of any other, breathing hard and 
trembling. 

I slipped out of his arms and stood 
by his side, waiting breathlessly for the 
next flash of lightning to give me a 
view of the interior which seemed a 
thousand times darker than the swamp 
outside. I know I shivered until my 
teeth chattered, but whether from the 
chill of the rain or some vague appre¬ 
hension I could not say. 

I sought his arm for support, and 
found it shaking as badly as mine. 
“It’s all right, isn’t it?” I said feebly. 
He did not answer, but clutched my 
arm with a force that made me wince. 
Then the lightning illuminated the 
room, flashing so brightly that it 
seemed like day. The whole interior was 
photographed on my brain in one in¬ 
tense, blinding moment. 

It was a large room—not the kitchen, 
as I had imagined, but the dining or 
living room—with a low-beamed ceil¬ 
ing, the sides wainscoted half way up, 
and the floor laid in hard woods. 

There were chairs and tables of some 
ancient pattern, heavily carved and de¬ 
signed with a solidity of purpose that 
went well with the rest of the room; 
there were rugs and skins on the floor, 
whose beauty or worth I could not 
judge in that brief instant; and pic¬ 
tures were on the wall, with books lin¬ 
ing the whole of one side. 

But it was none of these things that 
caught the eye and held it. They all 
faded from view, forming only a frame 
to the picture that was suddenly re¬ 
vealed to us. Our eyes focussed on it 
with startling understanding. 

I shivered and drew back with a 
little cry of fear. He caught me, and 
for a moment held me in blind silence. 

Another flash of lightning, and my 
first impression was confirmed. 

A man lay stretched on the floor, 
face upward, with one hand in a pool 
of blood. His face was old and wrinkled, 
his hair white, except where the blood 
had stained it. 

I gasped and turned away. 

“Who is it?” I whispered in terror. 

A bitter laugh that made my nerves 
tingle—and then in a gentle voice he 
answered; 

“It’s Uncle Abner!” 

“Uncle Abner?” 

“Yes,” he added, “it was to save you 
from this sight that I warned you not 
to go on. But the storm got you—got 
both of us. Now ...” 

He stopped and waved a hand help¬ 
lessly as if resigned to his fate. 

•THE gruesome discovery was no more 
^ startling to me than the words of 
my unknown rescuer. But for a time, 
even after he repeated the name, I was 
unable to grasp its full significance. 

Uncle Abner! Why, of course, people 
might call him that in Wildwood—or 
didn’t they? Why had he used that 
phrase? 

Was Abner Longwood related to him? 
Nancy had said nothing about nieces 
and nephews. 

“Uncle Abner!” I repeated after a 
long pause, speaking slowly. “Was he 
your uncle?” 

“Yes, or I wouldn’t be calling him 
that. I’m not sure that I want to 
acknowledge the relationship. He was 
anything but an uncle to me while 
he was alive, and now—in death—well,” 
he shrugged his shoulders, “I’ll try to 
be charitable.” 


POP: A problem Pop? Now, what 
have I done, precious—I mean, 
Precocious ? 

PAT: Why, Pop, you brushed your 
teeth without . . . 

POP: Without Ipana? I did not! 

PAT: Worse’n that, Pop! You 
brushed your teeth without massaging 
your gums! 

POP: So-o-o-o, Worry Wart? 

PAT: Well, we’re taught in school 
to massage our gums every time 
we brush our teeth. Because the 
soft, creamy foods folks eat today 


don’t give gums the exercise they 
need to keep firm and healthy. 
’N’ sound teeth call for healthy 
gums! 

POP: Okay, okay . . . Now, I sup¬ 
pose you’re going to tell me what 
to do for this “pink” on my tooth 
brush. 

PAT: You bet I am! “Pink tooth 
brush” means see your dentist right 
away! 

POP: I don’t know whether to 
spank you or thank you, Smarty 
Pants. But I have an idea you’re 
right. . . 



’Y\TI-IAT many parents still don't know is being taught their 
* * children today in classrooms all over Canada: the import¬ 
ance of regular gum massage to sound, sparkling teeth. 

Lazy, under-exercised gums may flash you a warning signal— 
a tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. When you see that— see 
your dentist right away. As so many do, he may suggest “the help¬ 
ful stimulation of Ipana and gum massage.” 

For Ipana Tooth Paste, with massage, is specially designed to 
protect the health of your gums by speeding up circulation in 
lazy tissues ... to give your teeth a new brightness . . . and 
your smile a new, radiant charm. 



A Product of Bristol-Myers—Made in Canada 
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F INANCIAL statement of Imperial longer term, and total $215,610,953, 
Bank of Canada for the year up from $205,488,417 a year ago. Of 
ended October 31, 1946, shows sub- these securities, $102,898,899 is in 
stantial increases in deposits by the Dominion Government bonds, 
public, a big gain in commercial maturing in two years or less, 
loans, an overall increase in assets to 
a new high in the bank’s history, and 
a moderate growth in profits. 

Profits after taxes and contribu¬ 
tion to staff-pension fund were $940,- 
096, compared with $915,420 the 
previous year. Dividends were $700,- 
000, an increase from $560,000. 

Amount written off bank premises is 
$222,797, compared with $213,976 in 
1945. The profit and loss balance is 
$1,141,006. 

Assets at the year end were $403,- Interest-bearing deposits by the 
550,419, an increase of $24,000,000 public have grown greatly, the total 
from $379,179,568. Investment secur- now being $212,184,980, an increase of 
ities indicate a shift from shorter to more than $35,000,000. 


There is an increase of nearly $24,- 
000,000 in current loans. These loans 
reflect the activity in post-war busi¬ 
ness and now total $105,688,527. 

Cash and its equivalent, including 
deposits with the Bank of Canada, 
total $38,474,918, and is ten per cent 
of the total liabilities to the public. 
The quickly realizable assets are 75 
per cent of the total liabilities to the 
public. 
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Deposits with and Notes of Bank of Canada_$ 37,787,472.56 
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President. 


W. G. MORE, 
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Intermittent flashes of lightning cast 
the room into brilliant daylight, and 
with each flare the body of the dead 
man on the floor stood out in startling 
relief. 

His white face and hair contrasted 
sharply with the dark patch of blood, 
and the limp arms and legs were drawn 
up as if, in the death agony, he had 
struggled to rise to his feet. 

I watched the figure in a sort of 
silent stupor. 

“I didn’t want to get you into this,” 
I heard my companion of the swamp 
say. “It’s not a pretty sight. Murder 
is always gruesome . . .” 

“Murder!” I interrupted, speaking 
quickly. 

“Of course! You knew that, didn’t 
you?” 

I nodded, my throat and lips too dry 
to articulate a reply. The most bril¬ 
liant flash of the storm, followed by 
deep-toned, nerve-shattering thunder, 
filled the room and held everything for 
a moment in its light. 

I looked into my companion’s face. 
The eyes were sombre and downcast, 
the brow clouded, the head drooping. 

SUDDENLY I thought of the blood on 
^ his hands and sleeves, and a horror 
of suspicion seized me. I caught at his 

arm. 

“You knew?” I whispered. “You knew 
before you met me?” 

He nodded. “Yes, I tried to save you 
from this. But now . . .” 

Involuntarily I shrank away from 
him. I could not for the life of me do 
otherwise, but when he noticed it and 
gave a great start I was ashamed of 
myself. 

To make amends I reached out and 
took his hand, but he pushed mine 
away. 

“You think I’m the murderer?” he 
asked a little bitterly. 

I did not reply, and he continued: 
“But it’s natural. You don’t know me. 
Even if you did ...” 

He broke off with a harsh, bitter 
laugh. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” he added. 
“He’s dead, and that ends it. I was a 
fool to come back. He wouldn’t have 
listened to me if—if . . .” 

That trick of his of breaking off sud¬ 
denly in the midst of a sentence was 
irritating, and I said sharply: “Go on! 
Tell me all! I must know! You must!” 

He was silent a moment, watching 
me, taking advantage of every flash of 
lightning. Finally he shook his head 
slowly. 

“I don’t know why I should tell you. 
It’s a family affair. Strangers . . .” 

“Strangers!” I broke in. “Do you call 
me a stranger?” 

“No,” he said after a pause, “I seem 
to have known you for years. Some¬ 
times we feel that way, meeting people 
for the first time. It is as if we’d always 
known them.” 

“Perhaps we have met,” I interrupted. 

“No, not that I can recall,” he re¬ 
plied gravely. “Your face . . .” 

“Listen! You haven’t told me your 
name.” 

He smiled and nodded his head be¬ 
fore answering. 

“Jerry Longwood!” 

“Jerry Longwood,” I repeated ab¬ 
sently. 

“Yes, I’m a Longwood—Uncle Abner’s 
nephew, although he disowned me and 
cursed me years ago. We never could get 
along together. We always quarrelled. 
Even as a boy I disliked him, and he 
me. I was always too rough and boister¬ 
ous for him.” 

Here were complications that I had 
not foreseen, and I began blaming 
Nancy for not telling me of this side 
of the family history. 

Should I carry out my original plan 
and introduce myself as Nancy Lee? 
I was a little skeptical of Jerry Long¬ 
wood, afraid that those eyes might 
penetrate through my deception, and 
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for a moment I was torn between con¬ 
flicting emotions. 

The body of the dead man on the 
floor suddenly diverted my mind. 1 
shuddered and asked: 

“What happened? Who killed him? 
Do you know?” 

He smiled in spite of the harrowing 
circumstances, and said: 

“A few minutes ago you thought I 
was the murderer.” 

“Oh, no!” I protested. 

But unconsciously my eyes sought his 
hand and sleeves where I had seen the 
dried blood. 

“Others might think the same,” he 
continued, ignoring my interruption. 
“It would be natural. Circumstantial 
evidences are against me. I was fleeing 
from the house and swamp when I met 
you.” 

I nodded silently, urging him with 
my eyes to go on. 

“Then knowing what you would find 
here,” he added, “I tried to dissuade 
you from going on.” 

“If I’d known,” I began weakly, “I’d 
have listened, but.. .” 

He turned to me and asked abruptly: 
“Won’t you tell me your name and 
why you wanted to come here?” 

I hesitated a long time, now that a 
decision had to be made, and my silence 
and embarrassment became noticeable. 
Finally, in desperation, I blurted out: 
“Do you remember Nancy Lee?” 
“Nancy Lee!” he repeated slowly, 
frowning in an attempt to remember. 

1 DID not help him, but waited pa¬ 
tiently. Gradually his eyes narrowed, 
and then with a great start he ex¬ 
claimed: 

“Do you mean Aunt Mary’s child? 
Yes, I recall her name was Nancy— 
Nancy Lee! Why, Nancy,” he added, 
seizing both of my hands, “can it be 
possible? Why—why . . .” 

He became a little incoherent and 
stammered to a pause, all the while 
shaking my hands and exhibiting extra¬ 
ordinary emotion. He all but kissed me 
again, but I drew back when he leaned 
toward me. 

“Nancy Lee!” he repeated. “Aunt 
Mary’s child! I should have known you 
at once. I did in a way. I told you I 
felt as if we’d met before. I understand 
now. After all, blood is thicker than 
water, isn’t it?” 

He chuckled and tried to draw me 
nearer, but I was not particularly 
pleased, and it was on the tip of my 
tongue to tell him the truth when a 
noise quite different from any made by 
the storm startled both of us. We 
listened in breathless silence, holding 
hands. 

“What is it?” I whispered. 

“It sounded like—like a groan,” he 
replied slowly in a low voice. 

Now as there could be only one ex¬ 
planation for that, if it were true, I 
recoiled; and then, recovering my¬ 
self, I tried to collect my senses. 

He should have spoken or acted first, 
and I waited for him. But he was silent 
and motionless, listening for a repeti¬ 
tion of the sound. When I could endure 
the silence no longer, I broke out in a 
trembling voice: 

“He’s still alive! He’s not dead!” 

“Not dead!” was the mechanical 
reply. “Oh, yes, he is! I made sure of 
that before I left. He was stone dead— 
cold and stiff.” 

“But he groaned,” I added. “I heard 
him. So did you.” 

We stood there, clinging to each 
other, watching the figure on the floor, 
waiting for it to move or speak. The 
peak of the storm had passed, and the 
lightning flashes were less prolonged 
and coming at longer intervals. The 
wind still howled and shrieked dis¬ 
mally, rattling loose boards and shut¬ 
ters and playing pandemonium among 
the tree branches. 

The periods of total darkness be¬ 
tween flashes became so prolonged that 
I grew half hysterical waiting for the 
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light, and once when the room re¬ 
mained black for a full minute I could 
not stifle an inclination to cry out: 

“Oh, we must have a light! I can’t 
stand it!” 

nis arms went around me protect- 
ingly, and his voice was tender and 
soothing. 

“Nothing can hurt you, Nancy, but 
if you’re frightened I’ll take you in the 
other room.” 

“No! No! I cried when I realized that 
to reach the next room I would be com¬ 
pelled to pass close to Abner Long- 
wood’s body. “You must strike a light! 
Find one!” 

I knew by his hesitation that he did 
not take kindly to this request, and his 
labored breathing told me that his 
excitement was nearly as great as mine. 
I clutched at his hand and squeezed it 
desperately. He returned the pressure, 
and then said steadily: 

“All right, Nancy, I’ll strike a light, 
but I’m not sure it’s safe.” 

“Safe! Why isn’t it safe? It’s safer 
than this darkness!” 

He disengaged a hand and fumbled 
in a pocket. A few seconds later he 
produced a metal match case and 
struck a light and held it over his head 
until the flame went out. 

“You see, nothing is wrong,” he as¬ 
sured me. “It was only our imagination 
—or the storm.” 

“No! No!” I shuddered. “It was a 
groan.” 

“Let me take you into the next room,” 
he said gently. “It’s the sight of the 
body that frightens you. I can assure 
you beyond a doubt that Uncle Abner’s 
been dead for an hour or more. Come, 
now, hold my arm; I’ll lead you past 
him.” 

I hadn’t the physical power to protest, 
and the words died in my dry throat. 
Before I realized it I was being led 
across the room, a hand guiding me. 

But when we got opposite the body 
my legs collapsed under me. I would 
have fallen if he hadn’t picked me up 
and carried me. 

W HEN I recovered some of my self- 
possession I was lying on a couch. 
Jerry had closed the door, shutting out 
the gruesome sight that had terrified 
me. He was fumbling around in the 
dark. 

Fearful of losing him, I called softly. 
He was instantly at my side. 

“I’m making a fire in the grate,” he 
said. “We’re both wet to the skin. It will 
dry our clothes and give us some light.” 

I nodded mutely and released his 
hand. When he struck a match and 
ignited the kindlings in the fireplace I 
drew a sigh of relief. It was a big fire¬ 
place, large enough to accommodate 
six-foot logs; but there was nothing in 
it but a few dry kindlings and several 
pieces of cannel coal. 

“Uncle Abner always kept this ready 
for a fire,” Jerry said, chuckling to him¬ 
self, “but I don’t believe it’s been 
lighted for years. He was too miserly. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if it were the 
same coal that’s always been in it.” 

I was more interested in the fire than 
in his reflections, and when it blazed 
up I stretched forth my hands to its 
grateful warmth. 

Jerry moved the couch close to the 
blaze and then sat down on a hard 
stool at the foot of it. The kindlings 
burned freely, casting quaint shadows 
in the back of the room, but I kept my 
eyes on the fire, dreading to look be¬ 
hind me. 

The warmth was so grateful that 
gradually the chill that had shaken my 
body subsided. Some of my fear went 
with it. 

Jerry rose and crossed the room to 
the windows, pulled down the shades 
and drew the heavy curtains to shut 
out the storm. Or was it the light within 
that he wished to veil? 

When he returned and took his seat 
again, I had a chance to study his face. 


It was strong and handsome, but pale 
and drawn. The eyes were sombre, but 
alert, roving back and forth as if look¬ 
ing for something. I attributed that 
to the same fear that had possessed 
me. 

Once I stretched forth a hand to 
speak, but he seized it and held it. 

“It’s all right, Nancy,” he smiled. 
“There’s nothing to fear now.” 

I felt stronger and less hysterical, and 
when I spoke my voice was almost 
normal. 

“Are you sure that wasn’t Uncle 
Abner’s groan?” I whispered. 

“Quite sure!” he laughed. “But if you 
jvant me to, I’ll go back and make 
certain.” 

“Please do,” I said. “I’ll feel better 
to know that—that . . .” 

“I understand, Nancy,” he inter¬ 
rupted. “I’ll go at once.” 

When he left me, closing the door 
fcoftly behind him, I felt an unaccount¬ 
able sense of fear and loneliness steal¬ 
ing over me again. I shivered and 
leaned nearer the fire. It lighted up 
only a small part of the big library. 
The rest was cast into shadow or total 
darkness. 

He was gone a long time. Minutes 
teemed like hours to me. I looked at the 
closed door, and then cast a furtive 
fiance back of me. 

At first I was not conscious of any¬ 
thing unusual. Even when I saw two 
jBashes of light reflected from the fire, 

attributed it to my imagination and 
tried to,persuade myself that it was all 
a case of nerves. 

But as I looked the pin points of 
light grew larger and slowly assumed 
the shape and size of human eyes. 

Under ordinary circumstances I would 
hot have been greatly startled, for I 
prided myself upon my self-control 
and sanity in emergencies; but the 
tiight’s experience had already un¬ 
nerved me and left me trembly and 
touchy. 

The eyes were glaring at me out of 
the opaque darkness in the back of the 
oom—eyes that seemed large and un¬ 
canny, fierce, malevolent and penetrat- 
ng. I stared in frozen silence, horror 
paralyzing my muscles. 

Then, slowly, out of the gloom a 
human face emerged, still vague and 
shadowy—but the nose, the chin, the 
(cheeks and the white, wrinkled brow 
were outlined with unmistakable 
(clarity. 

Someone was in the room watching 
me! That was my first thought, and I 
clutched at the couch with both hands. 

Then a strange, menacing similarity 
With the face of the dead man in the 
faext room made the features repulsive 
and startling. My heart stopped beating, 
my breath came in short gasps, my 
lands trembled, my whole body vi¬ 
brated and shook. 

The face moved nearer, drifting to¬ 
ward me, the eyes holding me with 
their hypnotic gaze. This movement 
broke the spell, and with a cry of hor¬ 
ror I fell back upon the couch and 
bwooned. 

I could hear the echo of my own 
voice circling around and returning to 
me in little waves of sound before I 
lost consciousness. I know that I 
shrieked twice, and each time I called 
Jerry. 

W HEN I regained my senses I was 
lying on the couch, with Jerry 
kneeling at my side rubbing my hands 
and repeatedly calling my name. 

The fire had burned low, the kindling 
had been consumed, and the dark can¬ 
nel coal was sending off more smoke 
than flame. The room was warm now, 
and my clothes were no longer clinging 
to me in damp familiarity. 

“Nancy! Nancy!” I heard Jerry call¬ 
ing. “Wake up, Nancy! There’s nothing 
to hurt you.” 

I came to an upright position on the 

couch with a start and stared in the 
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direction of the face; but it was not 
there. Recollection of its sinister ex¬ 
pression made me shudder. 

“What is it, dear?” Jerry asked, 
watching me with anxious eyes. 

“The face!” I gasped. “I saw it there, 
looking at me. 

“Oh, Jerry,” I added, covering my 
eyes, “it was the face of Uncle Abner!” 

“Nonsense!” he said sharply. “It’s 
your nerves, Nancy. Uncle Abner’s in 
the dining room. I was with him when 
you shrieked.” 

I shook my head stubbornly. Noth¬ 
ing could convince me that I hadn’t 
seen the face of the dead man, with 
his deep-set, luminous eyes watching 

me. 

Jerry was gentle and considerate, 
humoring me with silence instead of 
contradicting me again. And after a 
while I grew calm enough to talk 
coherently. 

He listened without comment, but I 
could see by the half-concealed smile 
on his face that he was not impressed. 
His skepticism, unexpressed in words, 
but manifest in his face and eyes, 
irritated me. 

“If it wasn’t Uncle Abner,” I cried 
finally, “then who was it? I saw a man’s 
face and eyes. He stood back there 
watching me. Is there someone else in 
the house?” 

Jerry’s face grew grave and serious 
at this, and he answered frankly: “I 
don’t know. I hope not. I shouldn’t think 
the murderer would linger here long.” 

“Who was the murderer?” I asked 
quickly. 

H E did not answer, but got up and tip¬ 
toed across the room, looking into 
the dark corners and behind curtains 
and articles of furniture. When he re¬ 
turned he took his seat again and 
stared blankly into the fire, his chin 
resting on a hand. 


He sat there a long time, silent and 
motionless, while I watched him 
with wondering, puzzled eyes. Once I 
stretched forth a hand to touch his, 
but drew it back, resisting the tempta¬ 
tion to comfort him or tell him that I 
didn’t suspect him of any such crime. 

“Nancy,” he said finally without look¬ 
ing up, “I’ll tell you all I know. If 
we’re going to work together—and of 
course we are—we must be frank with 
each other.” 

He shot me a quick glance and smiled. 
But I remained silent and motionless, 
not returning his look. 

“I came here last night to see Uncle 
Abner aibout—about—Well, you ought 
to know!” he added, after breaking off 
with a short laugh. 

“I fancy you came on the same er¬ 
rand, and I don’t blame you. Take it 
all in all, we deserve it. Uncle Abner 
treated us miserably.” 

His words mystified me, but I did not 
let him see it, and resolutely kept my 
eyes from meeting his. 

“I haven’t been in Wildwood for fif¬ 
teen years,” he went on slowly, looking 
back at the flickering fire. “In all that 
time I haven’t heard from any of the 
family. I’m an orphan, you know, the 
same as you.” 

He glanced up fleetingly and smiled. 
I merely nodded and shifted my posi¬ 
tion so that the light from the fire fell 
directly on his face and kept mine in 
shadow. 

“Being an orphan is worse for a wom¬ 
an than a man, I suppose,” he com¬ 
mented. “So I won’t stress that point.” 

He was so evidently trying to interest 
me and quiet my fears that I could not 
forebear relaxing a little. “I’ve man¬ 
aged to live,” I whispered, “but 
mother ...” 

I had to pause there, for in pretend¬ 
ing to mourn for Nancy’s mother a 
lump rose in my throat. Even though 


I had never known my own mother, 
I had a sacred feeling for her, which 
imagination if not memory could ideal¬ 
ize. A tear stood on a lash and slowly 
made its way down my cheek. Jerry 
saw it and reached forth and took a 
hand. 

“Poor Nancy! I’m sorry for you. Aunt 
Mary was—was my favorite aunt. Next 
to mother I loved her the most.” 

“But Aunt Janice—you loved her 
too,” I broke in. 

His face hardened. “The less said 
about Aunt Janice the better. She suf¬ 
fered, too, and paid the price. Uncle 
Abner bent her to his will—made her 
a tool of his ambition. But that 
shouldn’t have turned her against her 
own flesh and blood.” 

“Why—why . . .”1 began in con¬ 
sternation, and then checked myself. 

Nancy had not informed me of any¬ 
thing against her Aunt Janice. I sud¬ 
denly felt that I was getting into 
deep water. It was not so easy to carry 
off the role I had assumed as I had 
thought it would be before I met Jerry. 

After a pause during which we sat 
almost motionless, listening to the 
rattling of the blinds and the groaning 
of the trees outside, he raised his head 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“But we won’t rake out the old family 
skeletons. Let them rest. They’re none 
too savory. Uncle Abner was the black 
sheep who made misery for all. And 
even though he’s now lying in there 
dead, with a knife in his heart, I cannot 
feel much sympathy for him. 

“But the irony of it is that you mis¬ 
took me for his murderer. And if I’m 
seen around here I may be arrested 
and charged with the crime. I, a 
murderer.” 

JJE laughed bitterly and leaned for- 
“ ward until his face grew ruddy with 
the flames. 
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“Forgive me,” I said, stretching out a 
hand. “I—I don’t believe it now. It was 
the blood on your hands and sleeves.” 

“Blood! Oh, yes,” he added, “I re¬ 
member now. You saw it. I washed it 
away in the pool.” 

He chuckled softly. 

“And you connected that with Uncle’s 
murder? Circumstantial evidence again! 
They’d be damning if—if . . .” 

His old trick of stopping in the midst 
of a sentence suddenly checked him 
again. I frowned, watching him, for I 
was still mystified and anxious to have 
him tell all. 

“The blood was not fresh,” I re¬ 
marked “I saw that. It was dried . . .” 

“It should have been,” he laughed. 

“I got it the day before in Jackson’s 
slaughter-house. You remember Jack¬ 
son’s, or don’t you? Perhaps not—you 
left Wildwood early. 

“I strolled down there to see if Jack- 
son still owned it. They were slaughter¬ 
ing a beef. I was curious and stood too 
near. The blood spurted out and covered 
me.” 

The explanation seemed plausible. 
But it was strange that he had gone a 
whole day and night without cleaning 
it off his hands and sleeves. A slight 
doubt rose in my mind, but I resolutely 
suppressed it. 

“Why did you come to Swamp Hol¬ 
low?” I asked, speaking quickly to cover 
my confusion. 

“For the same reason you did, I fancy. 
Confess now.” 

He was looking at me, smiling and 
waiting for a reply. Instead of answer¬ 
ing, I averted my face and grew very 
red. Evidently he misunderstood, for he 
laughed lightly and turned back to the 
fire. 

“Well,” he observed after a long 
pause, “Uncle’s death has made it easier 
for us. We can search the house to¬ 
gether. There won’t be any interrup- 
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tion; but by morning we must be gone. 
It would never do for either of us to be 
seen lurking around here.” 

“You think,” I gasped, “they would— 
would suspect me of—of ...” 

“They would suspect anyone,” he 
cut in. “These country detectives are 
not very shrewd. They’d jump at the 
first clue they stumbled across. Perhaps 
they wouldn’t suspect you if I were here. 

“No, that would be a little too much. 
It’s the two of us together that would 
arouse suspicion. My presence would 
involve you. 

“I shouldn’t have returned. I shouldn’t 
have, returned. I should have gone on. 
I was fleeing, frightened out of my wits, 
when I met you. Did I look frightened?” 

Again I did not answer. The whole 
conversation had puzzled me, and I 
wished myself out of the whole affair. 
Why had I undertaken such a foolish 
adventure? 

I looked around wildly for a plausible 
way out of my predicament. I had not 
introduced myself as Nancy Lee, but 
I had let him think I was his cousin, 
which amounted to almost the same 
thing. 

There was some mystery that Nancv 
had kept concealed from me. Or per¬ 
haps she had not thought enough of it 
to feel that it need to be explained. 
And now my ignorance was causing me 
endless confusion. But the confession 
that sprang to my lips was checked 
by Jerry, who went on quietly: 

“I came back to Swamp Hollow after 
these many years to see Uncle Abner. 
I hoped to come to a settlement with 
him. If not—then . . .” 

He stopped and waved a hand threat¬ 
eningly—but seeing my sudden start 
and frown he smiled and shook his 
head. 

“No, I don’t mean I was going to do 
him bodily harm,” he added. “But I 
intended to get hold of the Dallas 
Heart, or at least to make a search for 
it. I felt sure Uncle kept it hidden in 
Swamp Hollow.” 

The Dallas Heart! What did he 
mean? My effort to solve the riddle only 
increased my confusion. But still I held 
back my confession, anxious to learn 
more about the mystery. My curiosity 
was now aroused, and I turned to him 
with a luring smile. 

“You were going to burglarize the 
house? If not a murderer, then a burg¬ 
lar?” 

“I suppose it would be called that,” 
he admitted. “But stealing what be¬ 
longs to you is no crime, is it?” 

“No,” I replied, “but—what of me?” 

He studied the flames a moment in 
silence, and then glanced up and 
smiled. 

“Of course, your right in it is equal 
to mine,” he said slowly, “and I would 
share it with you. Judge Dallas left it as 
a dowry to Betty and Mary, Janice 
having relinquished all right to it when 
she took Swamp Hollow.” 

“Betty!” I breathed softly looking 
enquiringly at him. 

“Yes—my mother, your Aunt Betty!” 

Oh, how stupid of Nancy not to have 
made a clearer and more detailed ex¬ 
planation of the family tree! She had 
not even mentioned Aunt Betty. I be¬ 
gan to feel that I knew less than noth¬ 
ing of the Lees and the Longwoods of 
Wildwood and Swamp Hollow. But by 
degrees I was being enlightened by 
Jerry, and I encouraged him to go on. 

“When you came here you found 
Uncle Abner, and he refused to listen 
to you?” I asked. 

A hard, ironic expression came into 
his face. 

“I found him,” he said steadily after 
a long pause, “but not as you think.” 

IJE moved uneasily and glanced 
** around the darkened room. The 
thunder and lightning had passed, and 
only the wind remained to remind us 
of the recent storm. The room was no 
longer intermittently lighted up with 
vivid flashes, but remained clothed in 


sombre darkness save for the fitful 
flames from the coal. 

“I found him,” he continued in a low 
voice, “in there—dead—stabbed to the 
heart—weltering in his own blood just 
as you saw him!” 

“Oh!” I shuddered, clasping my 
hands. 

“It was a terrible sight,” he went on 
slowly. “It completely unnerved me. He 
had been only recently killed. The body 
was barely cold. The murderer had had 
hardly time enough to get away.” 

Again he glanced nervously back of 
him and, .recalling the sinister face I 
had seen in the back of the room, I 
followed his eyes. We sat silent, look¬ 
ing intently, clasping hands for mutual 
courage. 

“You see anyone?” he asked in a 
whisper. 

“No, but I did.” 

“Tell me—what did he look like?” 

“The face and eyes,” I shuddered, 
“were—were those of Uncle Abner.” 

“Nonsense! That’s your imagination! 
How could he be in here, with his body 
out there dead?” 

I shook my head without comment. 
I could not explain, but I was sure I 
had not been deceived. 

He drew a deep sigh after a while. 

“We’re letting things get on our 
nerves,” he added. “Next we’ll see 
ghosts and spirits.” 

He got up and crossed to the window, 
jerking the curtain aside hastily and 
snapping up the shade. He peered out 
a moment, and then returned to his 
seat by the fire. 

“It’s a terrible night outside,” he 
murmured. “The rain’s stopped, but 
the wind’s worse. It’s a regular hurri¬ 
cane. Not a very pleasant night to 
spend in Swamp Hollow.” 

IJE smiled grimly and dropped on his 
** stool again,- as though he were very 
tired. There was a clock ticking some¬ 
where in the room, and we listened to 
it, counting the seconds. It had an 
uncanny sound that punctuated the 
silence between each blast of wind out¬ 
side. 

“I’ll stop that clock!” Jerry muttered 
finally. “Where is it? It gets on my 
nerves. Uncle Abner always declared it 
wouldn’t stop until he 'died. He wound 
it up faithfully every week. I don’t be¬ 
lieve it’s stopped in fifty years.” 

“But if he’s dead why doesn’t it 
stop?” I asked fearfully. 

He turned and glared at me as if I 
had suggested something unpleasant. 
Then seeing my pale, frightened face 
his own relaxed. 

“Poor Nancy,” he whispered. “You 
shouldn’t have gotten into this thing. 
I wish you hadn’t come.” 

“Tell me,” I said steadily, “what you 
did after finding Uncle’s body?” 

“What I did!” he repeated. “Why I— 
I was so frightened that I forgot all 
about my errand. I was panic-stricken 
and ran. Yes, I literally ran out of the 
house into the swamp. I was so excited 
that I didn’t notice which way I was 
going. 

“The result was.” he added, smiling, 
“that I got turned around. I was be¬ 
wildered and lost in the swamp.” 

“And then you found me?” 

“Yes, then I found you. I heard you 
sobbing, and for a moment I was too 
stupefied to speak. I wondered if I 
weren’t dreaming. Your face seemed 
familiar, and yet it didn’t. I must have 
acted queerly.” 

I smiled, recalling the meeting and 
its effect on me. Then suddenly my 
heart nearly ceased beating. 

A groan came from the other room— 
clear and distinct, a repetition of the 
first one we had heard. 

(To be continued) 
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overseas, were those who painted it 
to their future wives in colors over 
bright. We heard of your wonderful 
domestic labor-saving devices, but had 
to find out for ourselves that they were 
only for the wealthier who had modern 
homes with electric service. We ac¬ 
cepted good-naturedly the criticism of 
our old fashioned English school sys¬ 
tem, but did not realize what awaited 
our children when they grew up in 
isolated spots like this one. The boys 
told us that Canadian husbands did 
not expect their wives to wash the front 
stoop, as we did every morning, sum¬ 
mer and winter. We didn’t suspect that 
it was because the shack that awaited 
us had no stone entrance. 

We, that is my mother and I, were 
even fooled by the action of military 
authorities who, we were told, investi¬ 
gated the case of every soldier before 
he was permitted to marry. To this day 
I do not know what sort of an investi¬ 
gation it was that took 60 days to com¬ 
plete and covered so little ground. 

Undoubtedly many of us who came 
over on the Letitia walked into sur¬ 
roundings better than we expected. At 
the other end of the scale I know from 
the letters of my girl friend, who hdpe- 
fully married the son of an Indian 
chief, that many will find adjustment 
even harder than I will. 

I do not write this as a complaint. 
Those of us who took promises on trust, 
and left our homes so far behind, must 
bear the consequences ourselves. Given 
a little understanding, and the loyalty 
of our men, I think most of us can 
brave it out. I don’t suppose you will 
publish this letter, but I have written 
it in the hope that if you do so it 
might help some of your good people 
to a fuller understanding of the per¬ 
sonal problem facing the less fortunate 
among the war brides.'—Lass from 
Guildford. 


The Children ! Skip It 

I ARRIVED in Halifax at the end of 
* October, 1944, after a rough passage. 
My first impression after we landed 
was the great kindness shown to every¬ 
one by the Red Cross. They couldn’t 
do enough for us, and made us feel 
really welcome. It was the same on the 
train, the attendants really looked after 
us well. At all the stops and divisional 
points groups of ladies were there to 
welcome us with kind words, fruit, 
magazines and candy. 

The scenery was lovely and every¬ 
thing seemed so vast after England, it 
was hard to believe at times we were 
travelling through miles of country 
with hardly any inhabitants. 

One thing impressed me very much, 
and that is the high standard of living 
and the way private homes and build¬ 
ings are heated. Sometimes I felt angry 
when I heard people grumbling in the 
stores because they could not get what 
they wanted. I thought, they do not 
realize how lucky they are to live in a 
country of such abundance. 

I was out eight months before my 
husband came home, and I can truth¬ 
fully say I didn’t feel homesick, every¬ 
one was so kind. 

I was surprised to find how bad the 
roads are in Canada. Of course, I 
realize how difficult it is to have first 
class roads as the distances are so 
great and the population small. 

The teen-aged children are allowed 
much more freedom over here than in 
the British Isles. 

I have been very much impressed 
by the large congregations at church 
and by the warm welcome extended to 
strangers. There also seems to be 


greater interest shown in the social life 
of the church. The social and educa¬ 
tional facilities of the church are doing 
a wonderful work in the training of the 
younger generation. This, in my opin¬ 
ion, is one of the most stable founda¬ 
tions for the future of a progressive 
Canada. 

I haven’t been in many cities, but 
those I have seen I like very much, 
the layout of the streets and avenues 
are very easy to understand. The 
smaller towns and villages are nicely 
laid out, but lack modern facilities for 
comfort. 

I have travelled all over Europe and 
in my opinion there is no finer country 
than Canada, and I am proud to live 
here.—P.J.M. 


Snowwhite Enters Magic Land 

1J7HEN land loomed into sight through 
™ the mist and the rain at Halifax, 
my first thought was that this was to 
be my new home. During the past five 
months I have not been disappointed 
in the thrill I experienced whilst trav¬ 
elling across country to Winnipeg. 

Coming to Canada, to me, meant not 
only coming to a new country but also 
to an entirely different way of living. 
I was born and grew up in a city so 
everything concerned with a farm was 
strange to me, but I have had no dif¬ 
ficulty in settling into the community. 
I really did not think that anyone could 
be so friendly and kind towards a 
stranger as all the people have been 
to me. I was really overwhelmed. This 
is one of the points about Canadians 
which struck me as so different to what 
I had been accustomed. Again, the 
people here are so ambitious. It appears 
every young couple’s aim is to own a 
home and to really make something of 
their lives and people stay young so 
much longer too. Full advantage is 
taken of recreation time and sport 
seems to play a big part in everyone’s 
life. 

What a lot of sunshine there is here! 
Such lovely days, I should imagine that 
is the reason for such a free and easy 
attitude every place one goes. I know 
it makes me feel really happy to see so 
much fair weather. 

I have had the biggest thrill out of 
preserving. It has given me the grand¬ 
est feeling to be putting foods away for 
the winter. I feel that I have really 
achieved something when I can look 
over my jars filled with brightly colored 
fruits and vegetables and it also gives 
me a sense of security such as I have 
never before experienced. 

The kitchens in the Canadian homes 
have really impressed upon me the need 
there is for English women to improve 
upon their own kitchens. These are so 
bright and cheery it makes work a 
pleasure instead of a drudge. England 
would do very well to take a few tips 
from Canada on the planning of houses. 

As I neared my journey’s end, I 
realized the vastness of this country 
and the opportunities for happy home¬ 
making for the many British people 
who are so anxious to come to Canada. 
—E.G. 


Ulysses Restless In Ithaca 

1I*Y first impressions of Canada were 
on the whole, very favorable. But 
it is my experience subsequently which 
has made me so unhappy, and of which 
I would like to write. 

From my intimacy on hoard ship and 
on the train journey from Halifax with 
many British brides, bound as I was to 
a farm home on the prairie, I am cer¬ 
tain that the overwhelming majority 
of them were determined to make a 
success of life in a new country. And 
I am also sure that if they had to con¬ 
tend with nothing more than their own 
disappointments and reverses, they still 
could do so. But a totally unforeseen 
consideration enters into our calcula¬ 
tions and I know that my own experi¬ 
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ence, while perhaps more shaking than 
others, is not an isolated case. 

My Canadian born husband, now 23 
years old, always spoke of Canada with 
glowing enthusiasm while he was over¬ 
seas. He could not get back soon enough 
to establish our future nest. He pre¬ 
ceded me by eight months. But what a 
changed man I found upon my arrival! 

Like so many others who had never 
travelled before he joined the army, the 
old scenes have lost their appeal for 
him. Three years in uniform have ma¬ 
tured him. He has returned home with 
new standards which find no satisfac¬ 
tion in the limited circle of his youth. 
He is an intensive boy, and made up 
for the meagreness of his early school¬ 
ing by unremitting study under the 
army educational officer. The range of 
conversation among his old neighbors 
now appalls him and he feels that he 
has returned to intellectual starvation. 
Social advantages in this new com¬ 
munity are of the crudest sort. The 
Seven Thorns at Bramshott now looks 
like a haven of dignity and refinement 
after the facilities here. 

Thank God his fondness for me, so 
far, has escaped, but I know that our 
happiness is under sentence unless I do 
something about it. While I am pre¬ 
pared to stay with him anywhere, for¬ 
ever, I feel sure that it will end by our 
return to the surroundings which he 
came to love as much as I do myself. 
So please, when we are listed among 
those permanently returning to the Old 
Country, do not number me among “the 
brides who could not take it.”—Anne. 


Bridges Burned Willingly 

IT was January when I arrived in Hali- 
* fax, and stood on deck in the cold, 
exhilarating air watching the lights of 
the town twinkle a friendly welcome. 
Yes, even in that first moment Canada 
seemed to beckon to us, and later, sit¬ 
ting in the train as it roared across the 
endless miles, we had our first glimpse 
of the vastness of our adopted land. 

During the days that followed, I was 
greatly impressed by the unfailing kind¬ 
ness and sincere interest of Cana¬ 
dians in Britain and her people. 
Everyone seemed anxious to make sure 
that I would not feel a stranger. Many 
of my new friends had relatives in 
England and, apparently recognizing 
my accent, nearly every saleswoman 
who assisted in my joyous coupon-free 
shopping made enquiries about condi¬ 
tions in England. 

I learned many things in the city— 
to call a “joint” a roast, not to call 
people “homely” when I meant home- 
loving, to enjoy a bath in a warm bath¬ 
room, and to dislike overshoes. I saw 
my first ball game and sat in my first 
smoke-free cinema. The store windows 
with their mounds of fresh fruit, cakes, 
pies, poultry, eggs and canned foods 
were a revelation after years of austere 
rationing, and I gained twenty pounds 
(or nearly two stone). 

Winnipeg left in my mind an im¬ 
pression of wide streets, bright lights, 
and tall modern buildings, but it was 
in a small country town that I really 
began to love Canada. The people took 
me into their homes and hearts and 
made me one of them. 

It seemed to me that life in that small 
community is simple and uncompli¬ 
cated, the routine disturbed only by 
birth, marriage and death. The people, 
though they are of every race, and have 
come from all the countries of the earth, 
have learned to live together in peace 
and harmony; they regard their fellow- 
men with tolerance and understanding, 
offering sympathy and a helping hand 
when needed. Many a restless city 
dweller in any country has reason to 
envy them their contentment. 

Canada is my home now, and I hon« 
my children will grow up with the sa v "e 
brave pioneering spirit as the people 
who have built this nation.—S.P.I. 
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llte Counfa\jivoman 


The Carpenter of Galilee 

By Hilda M. Smith 
The Carpenter of Galilee 
Comes down the street again. 

In every land, in every age, 

He still is building men. 

On Christmas Eve we hear him knock — 
He goes from door to door; 

“Are any workmen out of work? 

The Carpenter needs more.” 


E VERY year seems to bring its own particular 
mood which largely sets the pattern for the 
celebration of Christmas holiday. We have 
only to look back upon the past years to realize 
how true this is. It is partly determined by events 
taking place in the world about us, also by mate¬ 
rials and services available, but most of all by the 
particular circumstances of the family we belong to. 

It is delightful to read of old-time celebrations and 
this is an exercise we should indulge in at this 
season. Perhaps we marvel at the spirit of jollity 
which seemed to prevail and at the immense pre¬ 
parations required. We may well ask, what is lacking 
in modern days that we can not arouse ourselves to 
something equalling that; why can we not capture 
some of the spontaneous gaiety. Perhaps it is that only 
the best and the most picturesque of the celebra¬ 
tions have been preserved by writers. There was 
much that was simple and homey that went un¬ 
noticed. There is a great need at times for stir¬ 
ring ceremonies and festive occasions, to lift life 
above the ordinary routine. Perhaps we should more 
closely examine the requirements and so come to a 
better appreciation of our own circumstances and 
limitations. 

In reading of Christmas observance in the old 
lands in old days, we note the vast preparations, 
the abundant array of foods. In the homes described 
there were probably a number 
of servants. If there were not a 
number of paid helpers, the 
chances are that there were 
quite a few womenfolk about: 
mother, grandmother, aunts, 
daughters or other relatives to 
help out with the work. It is no 
wonder that the cooking and 
baking achievements amaze us 
today, when there are not many 
helpers in the kitchen. 

Ten years ago we were just 
emerging from a major depres¬ 
sion. Goods and services were 
plentiful but many people were 
sobered by the experiences they 
had been through in this coun¬ 
try. There seemed to be lacking 
the spirit necessary for joyful 
celebrations, except as we found 
it in religious services. Then 
came the war! How each of 
those years now stand out in 
memory! There were many 
broken family circles. There 
was always the question of to 
what further test our powers of 
endurance might be put. Then 
came 1945 and we marked the 
first peacetime Christmas in six 
years but with little joy in our 
hearts for there was so little in 
the world about us over which 
we could truly rejoice, except 
that the terror and the violence 
were gone. 

And now we approach Christ¬ 
mas 1946! Each family and home will mark that 
event in its own way. In these days of crowded living, 
because of the shortage of housing, too many people 
have not the space for lavish hospitality. Men and 
women are working hard and there is little leisure 
for holidays and festivities. Many goods are still 
scarce and there is still urgent need for us to share 
what we have with those who have much less than 
we have. 

The mood and the pattern of Christmas celebration 
for 1946 soon will be discernible. In many homes 
across the land there will be precious family reunions. 
There will be need for forbearance because of 
crowded living. Simple pleasures shared will take on 
new values. Our expression of goodwill will be more 


December brings the stir of Christmas 
preparations and sets the holiday mood 
By AMY J. ROE 

of the spirit than of gifts of material things. Let us 
not forget to make Christmas this year something 
to be treasured in the memory of both old and young. 


A Ruial Woman's Viewpoint 

N talking about preparations for Christmas with a 
group of friends a farm woman remarked: “I am 
so tired thinking about all the things which should be 
done to get ready for Christmas, that I think the best 
way we could spend the day is to go to a hotel for 
our family dinner. That is the best kind of Christ¬ 
mas treat anyone could give me.” Then she went on 
to explain her viewpoint to us: 

“The last few falls have been wet and that has 
usually meant that threshing has dragged on late on 
the farm and that seems to make everything else late. 
We were late in getting in the garden stuff, housing 
the pullets, fattening and plucking the cockerels, 
housecleaning and getting the storm windows on. 
Some of these jobs have run dangerously close to 
Christmas. That makes the housewife too rushed and 
too tired to enjoy preparations for the holiday. 

“There is usually some sewing to do, if daughter is 
to have a new dress to wear to the Christmas concert. 
And maybe mother needs a new one too. Ready-made 
clothing is expensive these days and often poorly 
made at that. So if mother is handy with the needle, 
she is tempted to sew instead of buying ready mades. 
This means extra work at a rush period. 

“Then there is the matter of presents. To remem¬ 
ber one’s friends as one would like to requires either 
spending quite a bit of money to buy presents, if one 


can find them in the stores, or a lot of time to make 
them. Now that merchandise is short, quite expensive 
and not of good quality we should refrain from 
buying as much as we can. Making presents is a 
strain on the eyesight and too great a drain on 
one’s strength. Why then all this ‘straining’ over 
Christmas presents? 

“The giving and receiving of gifts does make for 
happiness. I would like to give something to those 
nearest and dearest to me. Maybe I can spare a few 
sealers of fruit or a chicken or two for some friends. 
I shall try to get letters written to as many friends 
as I can but that too means sitting up long hours at 
night, after the house is quiet. 

“Christmas seems to come too soon for me these 


last few years—maybe it only seems to do so as we get 
older. I can not get ready for it as I would like to. I 
can not seem to work any faster or else I crack up 
nervously. The regular chores are about all I can 
stand. Electricity in would help. Maybe we will have 
that next year. A convenient house would be a great 
help—and there is such a great need for more con¬ 
venient farm houses. In the meantime I shall go 
along as steadily as I can, cut out all unnecessary 
work as far as I can, get the little jobs done earlier 
than I did last year so that they will be out of the 
way. Perhaps this will help me to get ready in time 
for Christmas. 

“When we stop to think of the spiritual significance 
of Christmas there seems to be altogether too much 
‘pother’ about the material celebration of the holi¬ 
day. Whose birthday are we celebrating? We have 
become almost pagan in our celebration!” 


Success 

TJCCESS is the joy that rises like a flame within 
you when you waken at dawn to see the mountains 
lighted by the taper of the sun. 

It is the peace which comes to lie so quietly beside 
you when the last fire of day flickers out on the last 
tall peak of snow. 

Success is the smile that is always on the lips and 
the calm that is always in the eyes. 

It is stroking the strings of sight and taste and 
smell and touch and hearing with such wisdom and 
such faith that they give up to you their ultimate 
sweet note of song. 

It is in knowing that the past is only the intro¬ 
ductory measure to the great fugue of life; that the 
future is that full, final chord which follows so 
inevitably from the strong and vital NOW. 

Success is to stand alone and not to be embittered; 
to mingle with the crowd and yet follow your own 
path through it; to taste loss and gain, sorrow and 
joy, extracting its full flavor 
from each but letting not one 
of them sicken or exhilarate you 
beyond your highest need. 

For each man there is one 
Way—and one Way only. Suc¬ 
cess is the wisdom to see that 
way and the strength to follow 
it to the very end. 

You cannot buy success with 
money or charm or promises, 
but only with your last ounce of 
flesh, your last minim of blood, 
the last breath of your lungs, 
the last beat of your heart. 

For in success there is friend¬ 
ship and love and the utmost 
fulfillment of mind and heart 
and body—and the full price 
can only be paid by the pure- 
hearted and the courageous. 

But when you have paid it 
you will find stars upon your 
fingers and all the riches of the 
Great Merchant spread out like 
rainbows of beauty and delight 
beneath your feet. 

Even though in the eyes of 
the world you are a beggar upon 
a street corner, with a broken 
body and blind eyes.— Gilean 
Douglas. 

Never lose an opportunity of 
seeing anything beautiful . . . 
welcome it in every fair face, 
every fair sky, every fair flower; 
it is a charmed draught, a cup 
of blessing.— Charles Kingsley. 

After Snowfall 

Gilean Douglas 

Be silent now; perhaps we shall never know 
Again this moment of white, arrested peace 
Held for a breath on branch and blade and stone, 
Poised for a thought of muted, cool surcease. 

The wind will stir, the branch spring upward sending 
Its drifted spray to lustre the tempered air; 

The foot will cancel the void, the hand go seeking 
And what has been will not be anywhere. 
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Christmas Customs anti 


Reviewing old carols and customs which have marked 
Christmas celebrations through the ages 

By NELL MACVICAR 



In Britain from early days village carollers travelled about from house to house in the 
parish singing and playing Christmas carols. 


S INGING and Christmas go hand 
in hand. This, greatest of all 
anniversaries celebrated since the 
fourth century as the birthday of 
Christ, always has been ushered in with 
sacred and secular carols. The first 
great carol was sung to shepherds on 
the hills of Bethlehem and has come 
sounding down through the ages to our 
own time: 

“Glory to God in the highest, 

On earth peace, goodwill to men.” 

In the very early centuries the 
bishops of the church in Europe used to 
sing carols to their clergy, and gradu¬ 
ally the custom spread among the 
people, until carols winged their way 
to God outside as well as inside the 
church, on this traditional birthday of 
Christ. 

Because the carol was based on dance 
music, however, it was not allowed to 
make its appearance in England until 
after the Puritan era, which was a 
dark period in Britain. The Puritans 
not only denounced Christmas carols 
but Christmas itself as pernicious and 
unscriptural. 

In a more tolerant century, the Waits 
helped to popularize carol singing in 
England. Originally the Waits were 
the minstrels attached to the King’s 
court, but in the 16th century they de¬ 
veloped into paid bands of musicians 
who played and sang at all public func¬ 
tions. On Christmas Eve they per¬ 
formed at the homes of all notables and 
gave to the guests the carols of their 
time. 

Here in part are two old carols of the 
15th and 16th centuries: 

“Unto us a son is born. 

King of all creation, 

Came He to a world forlorn, 

The Lord of every nation. 

“Cradled in a stall was He 
With sleepy cows and asses; 

But the very beasts could see 
That He all men surpasses.” 

And this old Welsh carol by Siankin 
Morgan: 

“O! Christians! Hail the dawn, 

Your joyous tributes pay; 

It’s glory shines from shore to shore, 
For Christ was born this- day.” 

As the years drifted along in England, 
Christmas became a time of merry¬ 
making as well as a religious day and 
carols of a jolly secular type were com¬ 
posed, such as this one, attributed to 
Henry VIII, who was a fine musician. 

“Green grow’th the holly, 

So does the ivy: 

Though winter blasts blow n’er so 
high, 

Green grow’th the holly. 

“Green grow’th the holly, 

So does the ivy: 

The God of life can never die, 
Hope! saith the ivy.” 

This one is by George Wither: 

"So now is come the joyful’s feast, 

Let every man be jolly; 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest. 
And every post with holly. 

Though some churls at our mirth 
repine, 

Round your forehead garlands tivine; 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 

And let us all be merry. 

"Now all our neighbors’ chimneys 
smoke 

And Christmas logs are burning; 
Their ovens they with baked meats 
choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie; 


And if for cold it hap to die, 

We’ll bury it in a Christmas pie, 

And evermore be merry.” 

The Christmas pie, so often men¬ 
tioned in old poetry and prose was 
what we know as mince pie. They were 
so popular that a guard had to be 
placed over them on Christmas Eve, 
as the 16th century poet, Robert Herrick, 
tells us: 

“Come guard this night the Christmas 
pie, 

That the thief, though ne’er so'sly, 
With his flesh-hooks don’t come 
nigh 

To catch it.” 

The very early centuries, although 
they appear to us rough and coarse, 
were certainly marked by generous hos¬ 
pitality, never more apparent than at 
the Christmas season. Dinner was then 
as it still is, the great meal of the day, 
but alack! I’m afraid we couldn’t eat 
all the dishes served to our forefathers. 
How could they eat and drink so much! 
No wonder they died young. 

First and foremost at dinner came 
the boar’s head, placed, gaily decorated, 
on a flat board and carried on a large 
gold or silver platter by the “seward” 
or steward as we would call him. As he 
slowly advanced into the hall, the 
guests sang: 

“The boar’s head in hand I bring 
With garlands gay and rosemary: 

I pray you all sing merrily.” 

According to legend stemming from 
Queen’s College, Oxford, the serving 
of the boar’s head commemorated a 
courageous act on the part of one of 
its students. While he was walking in 
Shotover forest studying his Aristotle, 
the student was startled to see a wild 
boar rushing at him open-mouthed. 


With great presence of mind he thrust 
the volume of the philosopher’s ethics 
well down the throat of the boar, with 
the exclamation "Graecum est!” and 
having choked the savage beast with 
the sage, went his way rejoicing. 

Meats predominated at the dinners 
followed by rich desserts and always 
plenty to drink. Here is a menu served 
in Sussex, England, in 1707: Plum 
pottage, calve’s head and bacon, goose, 
pig, roast beef sirloin, veal sirloin, 
boiled beef, two baked puddings, three 
dishes of mince pies, two capons, two 
dishes of tarts, two pullets. 

Here is the recipe for plum pottage, 
if anyone likes to try it: “Take beef 
soup made of legs of beef, twelve 
quarts; if you wish it particularly good, 
add a couple of tongues to be boiled 
therewith. Put fine bread, sliced and 
soaked and crumbled, raison of the sun, 
currants and pruants; two pounds 
each; lemons, nutmeg, mace and cloves 
to be boiled with it in a muslin bag; 
add a quart of red wine and let this 
be followed after half an hour’s boiling 
by a pint of sack. Put it in a cool place 
and it will keep through Christmas.” 
I should rather think it would. 

Peacock was often an important part 
of the menu and its preparation was 
fearful and wonderful. One wonders 
how in the world it was carved with 
all its trimmings. First it was skinned 
carefully, the skin being stripped off 
with the feathers adhering. Then 
roasted, and while partially cool, it 
was s^wn up again in all its skin and 
feathers, the beak was gilded and the 
whole body covered with leaf gold, and 
a piece of cotton soaked in spirits was 
placed in the beak. This was lit when 
the bird was being carved. The bird was 
stuffed with spices and sweet herbs, 
basted with the yolk of egg and served 
with a rich gravy. 


Carols 


And here is a quaint description of an 
old time punch: “Dissolve quarter of a 
pound of sugar in a pint of boiling 
water, pour into a china bowl which 
may be decorated with some formal or 
pleasing pattern as fancy may dictate 
or piety direct. Add the juice of two 
lemons with the rinds, half a pint of 
ginger brandy, one bottle of Jamaica 
rum, a few sticks of cinnamon, a hand¬ 
ful of cloves and six orange slices. 
Allow to simmer and serve hot in punch 
glasses. A silver ladle is customary.” 

The custom of decorating homes, 
churches and shops comes down to us 
from centuries before the revelation 
of Christianity, when the Romans or¬ 
namented their temples and dwellings 
with green boughs. 

On Christmas Eve our ancestors were 
wont to light candles of uncommon size, 
and to lay a yule log on the fire to il¬ 
lumine the house. In England, candles 
were set on a high table at supper dur¬ 
ing the twelve nights of the festival. 
Candles must never be snuffed and a 
piece of a candle was kept for good 
luck. In Ireland on Twelfth-Eve (Janu¬ 
ary 5) they used to set up as high as 
they could a sieve of oats, with a dozen 
candles set round, and in the centre 
one larger, all lighted. This was done 
in memory of Our Saviour and the 
Apostles, lights of the world. Catholics 
of the Greek Church celebrated Christ¬ 
mas as “the Feast of Lights.” 

According to old ecclesiastic custom, 
churches and homes should remain 
decorated until the end of January, but 
must positively be cleared away by 
February 2, or Candlemas Day. Robert 
Herrick has a song about this old 
superstition: 

"Down with the rosemary, and so 
Down with the bays and mistletoe: 
Down with the holly, ivy, all 
Wherewith ye dressed the Christmas 
hall; 


“That so the superstitious find 
No one least branch there left 
behind: 

For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids trust to me, 
So many goblins ye shall see.” 


And this verse for Candlemas Day: 

‘Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunset let it burn: 

When quenched, then lay it up again 
Till Christmas next return. 

Part must be kept wherewith to tend 
The Christmas log next year, 

And where ’tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischaef there. 

End now the white loaf and pie, 

And let all sports with Christmas die.” 

One of the fine old customs that is 
kept up still, has come down to us from 
the Russians; the sending of Christmas 
cards and greetings. One of the loveli¬ 
est greetings was written long ago by 
H. C. Shuttleworth: 


‘If in thy dreams some vision haunt 
thy way, 

If in thy heart some hidden hope 
abide, 

Too deep, too dear, to live in common 
day — 

God give thee joy of it this happy 
tide. 

“If in thy prayer some keener sense 
awaking, 

Shoiv thee glad angels on life’s dark 
hillside, 

Tell thee the Christ is born, the 
bright day is breaking — 

God give thee grace of it this holy 
tide.” ' 

One of the pretty old customs at 
Christmas time is the Norwegian prac¬ 
tice of giving a dinner to the birds on 
Christmas Day. 
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4 OUT OF 5 PRIZE WINNERS USE 


Robin Hood Flour 



sill 

■; X'-Nva 


W Of 10,617 First Prizes awarded * 
. . . 8,850 were won by women 
using Robin Hood Flour. Of 10,617 
Second Prizes awarded. .,8,198 were 
won by women using Robin Hood Flour. 

♦Records of proof are available 
fa for inspection. . 


See that delicious Fruit Cake pictured above? Made 
with Robin Hood Flour it’s a winning recipe . . . and easy to 
make right! Robin Hood is the successful flour for all your 
baking... bread, cakes, pastry! 

“ROBIN HOOD NEVER FAILS” 

says this expert home-baker: 

Mrs. Norman Cole of Mac¬ 
Donald Street, New Glasgow, 

Nova Scotia, mother of six and 
wife of a retail merchant, is an 
enthusiastic user of Robin Hood 
Flour, has been for 35 years. “I 
don't take chances on failure” says 
Mrs. Cole “not when I’m baking 
for six children, sometimes as 
many as five boarders, and for sale 
in my husband’s store! 

“I use weekly up to ZYz 98-lb. bags of Robin Hood, get 
more baking out of it than any other flour. Robin Hood also 
takes less shortening, rises lighter and finer, is more even¬ 
grained, and easier to mix. 

“When pressed for time in baking and you still want best 



Try this winning Recipe for Robin Hood Economy Fruit Cake 


% cup shortening 

2 tbsp. butter 
4J/2 cups raisins 
Y 2 cup currants 

1 cup mixed peel 
% /i cup citron peel 

% cup glace or well-drained maraschino cherries 
cup almonds 

3 cups sifted ROBIN HOOD FLOUR 
1^2 teasp. baking powder 


Yi teasp. baking soda 
% teasp. salt 
1 Yi teasp. vanilla 

1 Yi teasp. lemon extract 
yi teasp. almond extract 

% cup brown sugar, firmly packed 

2 tbsp. granulated sugar 

3 eggs 

Yi cup plus 2 tbsp. grape juice 
Y cup molasses 


1 — Measure shortening and butter into mixing bowl. 

2 — Wash and dry raisins and currants; if peel is not already chopped, cut into small 
pieces; slice cherries; blanch and slice almonds lengthwise. Combine fruit and nuts. 

3 — Grease and line cake tins (2 medium-size standard Christmas cake tins) with 
4 layers of heavy waxed paper or 3 layers of brown paper. Grease again. 

4 — Pre-heat oven to 275 degrees F. 

5 — Sift together flour, baking powder, soda and salt onto piece of waxed paper. 

6 — Cream shortening and butter until fluffy, add flavorings and gradually add 
sugars, mixing until creamy. Add dry ingredients slowly, mixing until well blended. 
Add fruit and almonds and mix well. 

7 — Beat eggs, add grape juice and molasses. Mix together well. 

8 —- Then add to flour and fruit mixture. Mix until blended. Turn into prepared 
cake tins, filling two-thirds full and spreading batter evenly. 

9 — Bake at 275 degrees F. for 3 hours. Remove from oven and allow to stand in 
tin for 5 minutes, then turn out on wire cake rack to cool. 



results” sums up Mrs. Cole “always use Robin Hood — it 
never fails.” 


NOTE:—This is a good standard Christmas cake. Allow it to “ripen’ 
for at least 3 weeks before using. 


Robin Hood Flour 

OhiMlecC Aorn (OafrAecL (VAzat 

f tTHADl MAR*) 


'"VS. V'Ih • 


OUR 

MONEY BACK PLUS lO 


tTHADl MARK) 


Robin Hood Flour is guaranteed to givc you 

BETTER SATISFACTION THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR MILLCO 
IN CANADA YOUR OCALCR IS AUTHORIZED TO REFUND THE 

FULL PURCHASE PRICE with AN EXTRA 10% 

IF AFTER TWO BAKINGS YOU ARE NOT THOROUGHLY 
SATISFIED WITH THE FLOUR. ANO WILL RETURN THE UNUSED 
PORTION TO HIM. 

RobinHood Flour Mills Limited 


in Canada’s newest and most modern flour mills 




Listen in to that fascinating Claire Wallace 
she’s on the air every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
over Trans-Canada Network 


This certificate guarantees 
your money back, plus 10% 
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48-oz. 
Utility Casserole 


Six 6-oz. Custard Cups 


8 5 /e" Cake Dish 


32-oz. Loaf Pan 



Awr/ euve*-Pfeee 
pxrtex omshimx* ser 

pc# sax wo, se/rrwo, 
stoxwc. aPAurrpc/ccy 
aoxeo asa e/er 

ao # 65 


32-oz. Saucepan 


BCC/TMO/ rW*££-pf£C£ 

py/tex yiAM£tvAA£ ser 
o#ty &6S 

ao* Ptoses# wp-oA-srore 
COOX//V&... eom sens 
roeeme# make a wo#- 

DSPFUL GIFT FOP 4 ?iP 



T Skillet 


(Removable handle 

fits all three) 



{fatctitte 'P«inex tefrtacetH&tt fronts 
ane cuiaiiaUe at you* deai&t 

CORNING GLASS WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED 

LEASIDE, ONTARIO 
Sole Canadian Distributors: 

JOHN A. HUSTON COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Holiday menus call (or good variety and festive touches 

By MARION R. McKEE 


C OOKING for Christmas is some¬ 
thing special. Extra trouble and 
more time is taken with these 
festive foods, so that everything 
will be as nearly perfect as possible for 
the holiday. Weeks ahead the kitchen 
is a scene of busy activity, tempting 
cooking foods, and delicious aromas. 

Yuletide cookery, however, has to 
be done with a careful eye kept on the 
sugar and butter rationings, so these 
scarce items may be stretched out as 
much as possible. This is not the easiest 
task, since Christmas foods owe their 
popularity and appeal to the richness 
and sweetness they contain. 

Most families, this year, will have 
the traditional roast turkey, chicken 
or goose, accompanied by the famous 
plum pudding for dessert. Along with 
these well known foods, some new and 
different recipes are needed for variety. 
Here is an assortment of recipes, each 
chosen for its economy of the scarcer 
ingredients, as well as its ability to 
give the Christmas festivities a truly 
holiday touch. 


Steamed Fruit Pudding 


1 c. finely chopped 

beef suet 
1 c. molasses 
1 c. sour milk 
1 tsp. salt 
14 nutmeg, grated 
34 c. currants 

Sift the flour, sa 
beat the egg, and 


J4 c. chopped seeded 
raisins 
3 c. flour 
1 tsp. soda 
54 tsp. cinnamon 
1 egg 


and soda together, 
,ix all the ingredi¬ 


ents well. Then turn the pudding into 
a buttered mold and steam from three 


to four hours. 


Plum Pudding Cookies 


4 T. shortening 
X c. brown sugar 
1 egg 

14 c. molasses 
1)4 c. sifted flour 
1 tsp. baking powder 


X tsp. soda 
14 tsp. salt 
M tsp. ginger 
14 tsp. cinnamon 
1 c. chopped cooked 
prunes 


Cream shortening and sugar until 


light and fluffy. Add egg. Mix well 


and add molasses. Sift then measure 


flour, baking powder, soda, salt, ginger. 


and cinnamon. Add flour mixture to 
creamed mixture. Add prunes. Drop by 
teaspoons on ungreased baking sheet. 
Bake in hot oven (400 degrees Fahr.) 
for 10 minutes. 


Oatmeal Stuffing for Turkey 


5 n. Quick Oats (un¬ 
cooked) 

3 c. bread crumbs 
34 c. bacon dripping 
14 lb. bacon cooked 
and cut crisp 


1 T. poultry season¬ 
ing 

14 c. water 
14 tsp. pepper 
1 T. salt 

1 onion, chopped 


Cook bacon till stiff. Brown onion. 
Add remainder of the ingredients. Mix 
well. Will stuff a 12-pound turkey. 


Currant Cakes 


gether with a fork. Make three slits 
(4-inch long in the centre of the upper 
crust; brush with a little top milk. 
Bake in a hot oven (400 degrees Fahr.) 
for 40 minutes. Cut into 114-inch 
squares. Makes 24 cakes. 

Bread Sauce 

134 c. milk of a fresh loaf) 

Small peeled onion Salt 

2 cloves Pepper 

Soft fine breadcrumbs 1 tsp. butter 

(taken from centre 

Put the milk into a double boiler 
and drop into it the onion in which 
the cloves have been stuck. Bring to 
the boil, then add sufficient bread 
crumbs to make a very thick sauce. 
Lift out the onion, season to taste with 
the salt and pepper, and add butter. If 
the sauce should need thinning add a 
little cream. 


Individual Mincemeat-Cranberry Pies 

2 c. canned mince- sweetened cranber- 
meat ries 

114 c. cooked and Pie crust 

Add cranberries to mincemeat and 
pour into individual pie tins lined with 
pastry. Place strips of pastry over the 
top to form latticework. Bake in a hot 
oven (400 degrees Fahr.). 


Cranberry Salad 

2 c. cranberries % c. diced celery 

1 c. sugar X c. chopped nuts 

1 T. gelatin 

Cook cranberries in one cup water 
20 minutes. Stir in sugar and cook five 
minutes. Remove from fire and add 
gelatin which has been soaked 10 
minutes in half cup cold water. When 
the mixture begins to thicken, add 
diced celery and chopped nuts. Turn 
into a mold to harden. When firm, cut 
into squares, place a whole nut on top 
of each square, and serve on a lettuce 
leaf with mayonnaise. 


Giblet Gravy 


8 T. fat from roast¬ 
ing pan 
4 T. flour 

4 c. water in which 
giblets boiled 
Chopped cooked gib¬ 
lets 


1 hard-cooked egg. 
chopped 

2 tsp. Worcestershire 
Sauce 

Salt and pepper to 
taste 


Brown the flour in the fat, and add 
the water slowly, stirring constantly. 
Cook until the mixture begins to 
thicken, and add the salt and pepper, 
Worcestershire sauce, chopped egg, and 
giblets. Cook for a few minutes longer 
and serve. 


Jellied Creamed Chicken 


1-4 to 5 lb. stewing 
chicken 
Water to cover 
2 carrots 
2 stalks celery 
2 onions 

1)4 c. hot. strained 
chicken broth 
2. T. gelatin 


X c. cold water 

IX c. thin cream 
Salt and pepper 
2 T. lemon Juice 

1 tsp. Worcestershire 
sauce 

X c. chopped pi- 
miento 


Plain pastry 2 tsp. granulated 

1)4 c. currants sugar 

Top milk 2 T. butter 

Make plain pastry, using two cups 
sifted cake or pastry flour as a basis. 
Roll one-half of the pastry Ms-inch 
thick and use to line a shallow baking 
dish about 10%x6%xl% inches. Ar¬ 
range the currants over the pastry; 
sprinkle with the sugar and dot with 
the butter. Moisten the edges of the 
crust with the water and arrange the 
remaining pastry, rolled %-inch thick 
as a top crust, pressing the edges to- 


Disjoint chicken, cover with water, 
add vegetables and simmer for two or 
three hours or until meat begins to drop 
from bones. Allow to cool in broth, skim 
off fat, then strain to remove vegetables 
and excess fat. Skin chicken if desired, 
pull meat from bones—do not chop it. 
Reheat 1% cups carefully strained 
chicken broth, then dissolve gelatin, 
softened in cold water, in it. Cool 
slightly, add remaining ingredients. 
Pour into a greased mold and chill. This 
will make eight to ten servings. 
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of spicy 


flavour 


say HEINZ 


• Just a few drops of 
Heinz 57-Sauce give 
everything from steaks 
to low-cost stews the 
zest of spiced tropical 
and domestic fruits 
and vegetables. That’s 
why thrifty home¬ 
makers use this con¬ 
diment frequently in 
their cooking and 
keep a bottle on the 
table for eggs and sea 
foods. You’ll enjoy 
it too! 


Heinz 

57-SAUCE 

17 Flavours 
Blended Into One 


HC-6FP 


Ljuleticle £>t veets 

New ways to provide holiday treats 

C ANDY and sweets are as much a 
part of the Christmas season as 
the famed turkey and plum pud¬ 
ding, so let this Christmas have 
a plentiful supply. Under the present 
sugar rationing, and the difficulty of 
obtaining some ingredients, candy is on 
the hard-to-get list, but with very little 
effort and delicious results, fruits and 
nuts come to the aid of the homemaker 
with the sweet-loving family. These 
confections require a minimum of that 
precious sugar, and a maximum of good 
fruit flavor, making everyone from 
Junior to Grandpa vote them a favorite. 
Stuffed Dates 

2 lbs. dates Granulated sugar 

Vi lb. pecan meats 

Wash and dry the dates. Remove the 
seeds. Put aside about two-thirds of the 
dates for stuffing (select the largest and 
the best). Put the remainder through 
the food chopper and fill the dates 
reserved for stuffing with ground fruit. 
Embed half of a pecan in the top of 
each date and roll in granulated sugar. 

Candied Cranberries 

Vi c. sugar 1 c. cranberries 

Vi c. water 

Select firm, red cranberries, wash, dry 
and prick two or three times with a 
needle. Boil sugar and water until it 
spins a thread, put in cranberries, and 
cook gently until syrup will jelly when 
tested from tip of spoon. Remove ber¬ 
ries, one at a time, to waxed paper, and 
let stand in the air until well dried. 
Roll in granulated sugar and use like 
candied cherries. 

Fruit Paste 

1 lb. dates H lb. candied cher- 

1 lb. dried figs ries or cranberries 

1 lb. walnut meats Confectioners’ sugar 

Wash and dry the dates and figs. 
Seed the dates and pick over the figs. 
Mix the fruit with the nut meats, and 
put all through the food chopper, using 
the coarse cutter. Then knead the mix¬ 
ture well to blend the fruit and nuts. 
Sprinkle a molding-board with con¬ 
fectioners’ sugar and roll the mixture 
out in a sheet one-fourth inch thick. 
Cut in squares, or shape with small 
round or fancy shaped cutters. Sprinkle 
each piece with confectioners’ sugar. 
Shake to remove any surplus sugar. 

Peanut Brittle 

1 c. white corn syrup 1 c. freshly roasted 
1 T. vinegar peanuts 

1 tsp. vanilla Vi tsp. salt 

Cook the corn syrup, vinegar and 
salt in a saucepan until it forms a soft 
ball when dropped in cold water. Put 
the peanuts and syrup into an iron 
skillet and stir until the syrup is a 
golden brown. Remove from fire, stir in 
vanilla. Have ready a shallow buttered 
pan into which the candy is poured and 
spread in a thin sheet. Cool, remove 
from pan and crack into pieces. 

Popcorn and Peanut Balls 

2 c. popped corn Vi square chocolate 

Vi c. corn syrup (unsweetened) 

1 c. peanuts 

Cook the corn syrup and chocolate to 
hard ball stage. Pour over the peanuts 
and popcorn and shape into small balls. 

Bitter Sweets 

Melt bitter sweet chocolate, made 
from half bitter chocolate and half 
sweet chocolate. Beat well. Into this 
dip nuts or sweet fruits and place on 
oiled paper to dry. 

Spiced Sugar Nuts 

Vi c. sugar 1 c. nut halves, wal- 

Vi c. maple syrup nuts, pecans. Bra- 

14 tsp. cinnamon zll nuts 

Place sugar and maple syrup in a 
saucepan and cook together to soft ball 
stage. Remove from heat, add cinna¬ 
mon, cool, and beat until syrup begins 
to thicken. Drop in nuts one at a time, 
coat with syrup, and remove with a 
fork. Place on waxed paper. If syrup 
becomes too thick, thin with a little 
hot water. 



<5fifcy-r/c/?...sc/<far-scant 

only 2 tablespoons of sugar in 
Magic’s saucy succulent 

CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


Delicious, delicate-textured • •, 


T here is a santa clausi Yes, 

with only two tablespoons of 
precious sugar—you can make the 
richest, spiciest, sauciest Christmas 
Pudding your sweet-toothed family 
ever tasted! 

But be sure to use Magic Baking 
Powder for the most delicious baking 
results. 3 generations of Canadian 
homemakers have relied on Magic for 
finer, lighter texture—more delectable 
flavor. 


made with 
MAGIC 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

2Y 2 cups sifted flour 
Y Magic Baking Soda 

3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
Yi tsp. Salt 
y 2 tsp. nutmeg 
]/2 tsp. cinnamon 

Sift flour together with soda, baking 
powder and spices. Mix together 
suet, molasses and milk. Combine 
with dry ingredients. Add fruit. Mix 
together well and pour into 2-qt. 
grease-covered pudding mold. 
Steam on top of range 3 hours. 
Serve with 

Fluffy Custard Sauce: Scald 1 cup milk. 



% cup finely chopped suet or 
shortening 
1 cup molasses 

cup seedless raisins, floured 
1 cup milk 

Y cup citron or mixed peel 
Separate 2 eggs, beat yolks with fork, 
add 2 tbs. sugar and few grains salt. 
Gradually add scalded milk. Place 
in double boiler over hot water. 
Cook, stirring constantly until mix¬ 
ture thickens about 8 min.; cool. 
Beat egg whites until stiff; fold into 
cooled custard with 1 tsp. vanilla. 
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Aladdin 


MANTLE 

OR 

ELECTRIC 




NfaseU?® 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR 
THIS TRADF MARK 


ARE your Christmas wrappings just 
like everyone else’s, or do they ex¬ 
press a bit of your own personality as 
well as suit the person who is receiving 
the gift? Wrapping parcels with in¬ 
dividuality and charm is not only easy 
and interesting to do, but will cause the 
lucky receiver to be doubly pleased with 
the gift, and flattered to think you took 
such pains with the parcel. Give your¬ 
self plenty of time, and start your 
Christmas wrapping early this year. 


eights instantly at the 
iick of a match. No fuss, 
10 pumping up. Aladdin 
s as safe as it is bright... 
ttractive too. No won- 
er women like it. 

ALADDIN Gives 
>st Modern Light 
Firstcostis low; and fuel cost means 
a constant saving. Tests of many of the better 
round-wick Lamps by 33 leading universities 
show that Aladdin gives more than twice the 
light on half as much Kerosene. So don’t wait. 
Give Aladdin bright light—for Christmas. 

Built for Years of Service 
See your Aladdin dealer for attractive new 
Aladdin Lamps and colorful, long-life Whip-O- 
Lite shades. It takes very little money and care 
to keep Aladdin at top efficiency. 

Change ALADDIN to Electric 
Assoonasmaterials are available your Aladdin 
dealer can furnish 
a simplelittle con¬ 
verter that will 
change your 
Aladdin over into 
a modern electric 
lampinjustajiffy. 
Don’t wait for the 
electric high-line; 


Surround a Christ¬ 
mas cake gift with 
crepe paper trees an i 
top with a sprig of 
holly. 


ALADDIN 
Electric Lamps 

• If you already have 
electricity, ask your 
dealer for Aladdin 
Electric Lamps by 
name. Enjoy that same 
dependability youhave 
found so long in world- 
famous A1 addinMantle 
Lamps.Theymakeideal 
Christmas gifts, too. 


Gather bright paper 
around that bulky 
parcel , and tie with 
a bright bow. 


get pure bright 
white light now, 
with an Aladdin. 

MANTLE LAMP 
COMPANY 
Toronto, Ont. 


Christies 

Biscuits 


To a man’s book wrapped in rich brown 
paper, add pine cones and branches to 
express his outdoor personality. 


Mr. G. C. Beazley, Truro, N.S., was asthmatic, 
would cough and choke for hours every night, 
couldn't sleep. Tried many medicines but was not 
helped. Mendaco quickly stopped his attacks and 
he now feels better than for years. To prove that 
Mendaco may do the same for you, we make this 
liberal trial offer: Get Mendaco from your druggist 
today! Unless it loosens and removes thick strang¬ 
ling mucus, brings free breathing, restful sleep and 
frees you from the suffering of Asthma attacks, 
return the empty package and get all your money 
back. You have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. So don't suffer another day without asking 
your druggist for Mendaco. 


Artificial violets 
tucked in a laven¬ 
der bow will de¬ 
light an elderly 
lady. 


A two-toned 
wrapping with a 
shiny bow is es¬ 
pecially designed 
for a sophistocat- 
ed lady. 


The candy stick 
effect is just the 
thing for a child. 


CHAPPCD urns 


When the skin becomes 
dry, rough, chapped or 
chafed, get quick relief 
asag.. with ‘Vaseline’ Pe- 
Wff}) troleum Jelly. Just 
see how it soothes 
and softens! 

Jars 10c, 15c, 25c 
Otl mS Tubes 15c, 20c, 25c 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN THE 
ECONOMICAL PAPER BAG 


A true Christmas 
stocking parcel will 
be hard to keep away 
from the youngsters. 


Vaseline 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Life is gradually changing for many and we look hopefully to the future 


By JOAN M. FAWCETT 


Tuesday, October 15, 1946. We are 
nearly at the end of the year for the 
farmer and the market gardener. 
October is really the beginning again; 
during this month one does all the plan¬ 
ning for next summer: plants are 
moved, new ones put in, old trees taken 
down and new paths made. For us here 
it is our first chance to make this garden 
into the kind of efficient place we want 
it to be. It was a pretty but untidy old 
place when we took it last May. Now it 
is beginning to take shape as a place to 
grow first class crops in. Ever since the 
fruit—plums and pears—was ripe and 
gathered in the “Husband” and the man 
have been cutting down old, wornout 
trees and clearing space for new ones. 

We sold the fruit at the door. We are 
on the side of a main road and town’s 
people are so keen to get fruit, either for 
bottling or eating, that they will come 
out into the country time after time for 
a pound or two of pears or plums. The 
prices are controlled during the sum¬ 
mer: pears are one shilling and a penny 
a pound, cooking apples sixpence to 
ninepence. It was quite a little windfall 
to us for we had no idea what we should 
find on all these strange old trees. 

Our next crop was chrysanthemums— 
but our flowers were not so profitable. 
We could not sell these direct to the 
customer as naturally they will not use 
their rationed petrol to come into the 
country to buy flowers, so we sold to a 
merchant and the prices were very poor, 
once as little as threepence a dozen. He 
explained it in this way: during the war 
everybody has been encouraged to grow 
extra fruit and vegetables and put them 
onto the market and so they have got 
into the habit of selling their surplus 
stuff and now that they have come to 
flower growing again they apply the 
same treatment and so there is a glut 
of flowers during certain periods. The 
only profitable line for us, other than 
fruit, is crops out of season. We are 
growing lettuces now for next February 
and March and are hoping for a good 
return. Our big handicap is that we 
cannot get a greenhouse; it is just one 
of those things that cannot be made yet 


because there is not the material and if 
there was, the price would be too high. 

In one respect we have been very 
lucky, we have got a really good, keen 
man to work for us. He is an ex-miner 
from Durham but like all miners here, 
he has gardened all his life and knows 
how to grow things. He is also a great 
“character.” He has a theory for solving 
the coal shortage which sounds sense: 
stop the miner’s allowance of a ton of 
coal a month and put them onto the or¬ 
dinary civilian ration of seven hundred¬ 
weight for three months. A ton a month 
certainly sounds excessive in a small 
cottage in these days. I met an old lady 
from Ireland the other day and there 
the coal situation is even worse than it 
is here. She came from Dublin where 
they get no coal ration at all as all the 
available stocks of coal go into industry 
and the civilian manages on peat at 60 
shillings a ton and wood at 63 shillings. 
You get used to it, she said, philosoph¬ 
ically but it is not easy, especially as 
the gas is cut off except for three short 
periods each day when you have to get 
your cooking done. But to balance this 
shortage they have unrationed meat 
and cakes and sweets which sounds 
lovely to me whose mouth waters every 
time I have to walk past a sweet shop. 
One of the things that many of us plan 
to do when the good days of plenty 
come back, is to buy a large box of 
chocolates and eat until we really don’t j 
want another. 

But we are getting gayer, there is no 
doubt about that. Evening dress is worn 
again in the restaurants in London and 
cocktail parties are getting more nu¬ 
merous, I have been to two lately. Also 
last month I went to a race meeting, 
my first since before the war. It was at 
Doncaster to see the St. Ledger run. 
During the war this course had a j 
prisoner of war camp in the centre and 
the Veterinary Corps occupied the 
stands and stables. It was exciting to see 
it all gay and bright again; white paint 
on the railings, the grass in the enclos¬ 
ure closely mown, red geraniums in the 
beds. The crowds were terrific! The 
craze for racing has increased enorm- l 



Gleclieted /Zainbeiv T)esijn 


By ANNE DeBELLE 


Design No. C-268. 

We used red, white and blue crochet string for making this ample-sized knit¬ 
ting, carry-all or shopping bag. It is easy to make and when lined makes a pretty 
and practical gift and bazaar idea. Crochet instructions for the bag are design 
No. C-268, price 15 cents. Handles are 60 cents per pair. To order write The Country 
Guide, Needlework Department, Winnipeg, Man. 



Add New Fast Rising Royal to water. 
Presto! In 10 minutes it’s ready for action. 

NEW FASTER ACTING DRY YEAST 
DOES WHOLE BAKING IN A FEW HODRS! 



Here’s the New Fast Rising 
Royal way to give your family 
all the delicious, full-flavored 
bread they love so well—and 
not wear yourself to a frazzle 
doing it! 

New Fast Rising Royal’s 
speedy action saves hours of 
work and worry! No more 
“setting bread the night be¬ 
fore you bake when you’re 
tired and “not up to it.” No 
more overnight baking fail¬ 
ures because the kitchen got 
too warm or too cold. With 
New Fast Rising Royal, you 
finish up your whole baking 
in a few hours ... during the 


4 packets to a carton. 
4 large loaves from 
each packet. 


day when you can watch the 
dough. 

New Fast Rising Royal stays 
full-strength on your pantry 
shelf for weeks—ready for 
instant use. Get New Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast at 
your grocer’s. 
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Why Most Young Mothers 
Reach For It 



T onight... if you could peek into homes across the country.., 
you’d find that whenever children catch cold most young mothers 
now use this fine, external medication that relieves distress of colds 
during the night while your little one sleeps! 

It’s so delightfully easy ... and so gentle! And there’s nothing 
to swallow... nothing to upset a child’s delicate stomach. Here’s all 
you do to give your child this grand relief from discomforts of colds. 


Relieves Distress As Child Sleeps.I 



At Bedtime rub your child’s throat, chest 
and back with warming, comforting Vicks 
VapoRuh. Its relief-bringing action starts 
promptly ... goes right to work to relieve 
discomforts even as you rub it on. 


While child sleeps VapoRub keeps on work¬ 
ing for hours to bring relief. It penetrates 
deep into bronchial tubes with special 
medicinal vapors. It stimulates chest and 
back surfaces like a warming poultice. 


It’s so very effective . . . often by morning most misery of the cold is 
relieved. Remember — when a cold strikes in your family, do as so 
many millions of young mothers do . . . get time-tested Vicks VapoRub. 


Best Known Home Remedy You Can Use 
To Relieve Miseries of Colds 



ously during the war when there was 
very little going on and it was difficult 
to get to, and now everyone is making 
up for lost time. Cars crept along two 
deep for the last nine miles of road 
leading to the course, and there were 
queues at the turnstiles. I was very in¬ 
terested of course in the clothes. We 
are still tightly rationed in this respect 
and it is interesting to see what people 
make of their coupons. 

The results I found were very varied; 
some women were in tweed costumes 
that had obviously been their standby 
for some time, others, younger women 
mostly, looked as if clothing coupons 
did not exist for them. But all the 
women looked better about the feet and 
legs than they have been doing; I saw 
no cotton stockings and no wooden soled 
shoes. 

There were still a few uniforms among 
the men but far the greater number 
were back into lounge suits and bowler 
hats. And seeing them like that, in this 
familiar unchanged scene it was difficult 
to remember that seven years had gone 
by since we had been all gathered here 
before and that many of them had seen 
terrible and strange sights. One man, I 
knew, had been “lost” in the hands of 
the Japanese for three years. I watched 
him as he held his field-glasses to his 
eyes and talked excitedly of the race, 
and wondered. 

Today I am going around seven 
villages with the “Husband,” who is 
standing for election to the County 
Council. Our rival for the seat is the 
milk manager at the local co-operative 
store so he will know the farmers and 
will be able to put up a strong case. The 
“Husband” has been going around the 
villages in the evenings, when the day’s 
gardening is done and so far has had a 
good reception so we hope for a win. It 
is interesting to hear the farmers’ 
views. They are all very much against 
any further local money being spent 
on education; they say that all the 
young people are being educated to such 
a pitch that they have no liking for 
country life and will not follow their 
fathers on the farms. 

You see, in a small country like Eng¬ 
land it is so easy for the young people 
to work by the day in the towns and 
come home to their villages or farms in 
the evening; they have not got to take 
the plunge of living alone in a town, if 
they had there is no doubt many of 
them would think twice because they 
are not a very adventurous lot. In nine 
families out of ten the parents spoil the 
children and encourage them not to 
stick at a job if they don’t like it but to 
come home and look about for some¬ 
thing else. I suppose this state of things 
has been brought about very largely by 
the rapid improvement in the standard 
of living of the working class. The 
elderly mother of today remembers her 
own girlhood, when she went into serv¬ 
ice at a big house where she got up at 
four a.m. and worked hard till ten p.m. 
Time off was probably a day a month 
and wages 15 pounds a year. Now when 
her daughter finds she doesn’t like 
domestic work it isn’t surprising that 
she doesn’t encourage her to stick at it. 

There is a story going about that we 
are to have European girls again as 
maids but so far I haven’t heard of any¬ 
one getting one. All the Italian prison¬ 
ers have gone home and now in their 
place you see Germans working in the 
fields and on the roads. Everyone says 
how well they work. But our great 
handicap in England just now is not 
shortage of labour so much as shortage 
of goods: shortage of coal first and most 
serious because not only are we cold but 
it holds up industry, shortage of food, 
of machinery, of wood, of glass, of paper 
and paint, and of animal feeding stuffs. 
We long for the day when we can buy 
what we want, in the quantity we want, 
and when we want it. 



WESTCLOX 

TRAVALARM 





• Above—the clever little 
Travalarm, with luminous 
dial, protective shutter front, 
and easel back. Travalarm 
tucks easily into the corner 
of a bag. Sets up in a jiffy for 
bedside duty at home or 
away. 


BIC BEN 

'Keepb. Cajvxola (Pn Tone 

WESTCLOX 

WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY LTD., 
PETERBOROUGH. ONT. 



tfADACHES? e^s 

jfoe you tMtequledk 


Tonight take all-vegetable NR laxative. It 
helps clear out thoroughly and pleasingly 
intestinal wastes, often the cause of 
headaches, dull feeling. Makes you feel 
brighter. NR comes in two strengths. 
Regular NR and NR Juniors Oi dose). 

TAKE . . . Plain or chocolate coated. 

10 ' 


TAKE ... 

© 


TO-NIGHT 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 



25' 

SIZES 


zLONELY HEART SthVoiiKh my Club: 01d = 

— and Reliable; Estab- — 

Illished 1924. Personal Painstaking service for re-™ 
“fined men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free“ 
—particulars, photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS— 
—REEDER, BOX 549, PALESTINE. TEXAS. - 


Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their “Ideal.” Write today for list of eligibles. 
Many Canadians. Simpson, Box 1251^ Denver, Colo. 


YOUR HANDWRITING ANALYZED 

Grapho-Analysis reveals character with amazing 
accuracy. Accurate, confidential reports are guar¬ 
anteed and sent under plain cover. Enclose $1.00 
with each specimen to F. Morrell, 1067 Melville 
Street. Vancouver, B.C. 


GOOD IDEAS « * 

A Catalog of Needlework 
for Country Guide Readers 

This book is crammed with lovely 
needlework suggestions and available 
patterns. Twenty-four pages specially 
designed for women who like to make 
beautiful things. 

Price, 20 cents postpaid. 

Address all orders to . . . 

NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 

The Country Guide 

Winnipeg * « » Manitoba 
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Four young and romantic arrangements 
and Maria Montez—By 


working in the wave. Then transfer your 
left hand to the wave and hold it in 
place while you comb the ends of the 
waved strand back and down. The page 
boy effect is achieved by winding the 
ends of the hair downward over large 
curlers. Or, if you prefer, make pin curls, 
securing them in place with bob pins. 
Be sure that every pin curl is started 
with a downward turn and that the 
top row is even. 

B. To arrange the formal classic : This 
effect is achieved by first setting the 
page boy or the classic. When the hair 
is combed, the sides are drawn back, 
combed together with the back, and 
secured with a ribbon. One of the latest 
and smartest trends is to use a square 
scarf instead of a ribbon. First twist 
the scarf diagonally, so that when it is 
tied around the strand, the two scarf 
ends hang like little wings. Paradoxical¬ 
ly enough, this arrangement is as proper 
for sports or casual wear as for evening. 

C. To achieve the fresh breeze look: 
Assuming you are setting your hair right 
after a shampoo, simply let the hair get 
partially dry, then start brushing and 
combing it straight up away from your 
face. As you sweep up the sides, brush 
slightly back then forward to give that 
soft look over the temples. A short, nar¬ 
row ribbon or string should be used for 
securing all of the hair into one strand 
atop your head. Then separate the 
strand into several smaller ones, put¬ 
ting each strand on a curler. Let the 
hair dry before removing the curlers 
and combing the hair. Comb each curl 
over your finger, then use a hair or bob 
pin for holding each curl in place. If a 
hairnet is secured caplike over the curls 
they will remain in perfect order all day. 

D. For the pretty and practical: A 
very short centre part, curls pinned 
down to form a crown, and a flower in 
the hair makes this both pretty and 
practical . . . for dressup affairs, for 
afternoon wear, or just when you want 
to try something new. You’ll feel gay 
and festive as you go about your holiday 
chores, with a neat little housedress and 
a colorful flower in your new hair ar¬ 
rangement. 


A NEW hair arrangement is the 
magic that adds a new look to 
you, you and you! Be your hair 
long or short, light or dark, and 
regardless of your personality, you 
can give yourself a Christmas present 
of a beautiful new hairdo. Use the hand 
mirror often, studying your reflection 
from the sides and back. Here are some 
basic rules that will guide you in finding 
a new hair style: 

1. If your face is long and thin, don’t 
pile your hair high on top of your head. 
This adds unneeded height and makes 
the already thin face appear thinner. 
Bangs will be best, or an arrangement 
that adds width to the face while seem¬ 
ing to shorten it. 

2. If your face is round and plump, 
don’t wear bangs, or a low arrangement 
over the forehead. This shortens the 
line from chin to hairline and makes 
the face appear broader. 

3. If your nose is snub, your eyes and 
lips small, don’t comb your hair 
“bushy,” but rather let its arrangement 
follow the natural facial contour. 

4. If your neck .is short, try not to 
call attention to it by “cluttering up” 
this short area with soft curls and ring¬ 
lets. Rather draw your hair away from 
a too short, heavy throat, and remem¬ 
ber to hold your head high. This actually 
makes the throat look longer. 

5. If your throat is long and too thin, 
let the fullness of your moderately long 
bob serve as a background and don’t 
pile your hair too high. This would ac¬ 
centuate the length of the too long 
neckline. 

A. This is the classic long hair coif¬ 
fure. Simplicity marks it as smart, al¬ 
ways appropriate, and most adaptable. 
The centre part extends back but two 
inches, and wide, easy waves are shown 
just in front of the ears. Then all of the 
hair is drawn back of the ears and falls 
in a soft page-boy low on the neck. 

To set this classic coiffure: Part the 
hair and, after running a comb through 
the hair and smoothing it well, hold 
your left hand firmly on the hair either 
side of the part, then use your comb for 


Has UUIIULIILIIIL n 11LITIIn 

Drawn a Cloud across your Charm? 


B orderline Anemia is robbing so 
many Canadian women of their 
radiant good looks . . . their vivacity 
and charm. Yes, and many men and 
children, too, are the victims of a 
Borderline Anemia—a mild anemia 
due to a nutritional deficiency of iron. 

So, if you tire quickly —if your 
skin seems to be losing its color and 
tone—watch out! You may possibly 
have a Borderline Anemia. 

Borderline Anemia means that your 
blood cells aren’t big and red enough 
to carry oxygen and release energy to 
every muscle and fiber. Your blood is 
your “supply line” of vigor and vital¬ 
ity. Nothing else can take its place! 

Ironized Yeast to build 
blood and energy 

Continuing tiredness, listlessness and 
pallor may, of course, be brought 
about by other conditions. Always 
consult your physician regularly. 

But when you have a Borderline 
Anemia, when you find yourself envy¬ 
ing others their vitality and glowing 


good looks, take Ironized Yeast. Just 
remember this—when all you need is 
stronger, healthier red blood cells— 
Ironized Yeast Tablets will help you 
build up your blood and your energy. 
Ask your druggist for genuine Iron¬ 
ized Yeast Tablets ... today. 


^BORDERLINE ANEMIA 

— a mild anemia due to a nutritional 
deficiency of iron — can cause . 
TIREDNESS • LISTLESSNESS • PALLOR 


Energy-Building Blood. This is 

a microscopic view of blood 
rich in energy elements. 
Here are big, plentiful red 
cells that carry oxygen to 
release energy to every 
muscle, limb, tissue. 


Borderline Anemia. Many have 
blood like this; never know 
it. The cells are puny and 
irregular. Blood like this 
can’t generate the energy 
you need to keep feeling 
and looking your best. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 
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SPIN-WELL CARDING MACHINES 


Si/ton, Mail. 


Has no one explained? 


™ NEWS’S 
IMPROVED 
FORMULA 


GLOBE BEDDING CO. LTD 

WINNIPEG CALGARY 


This Home-Mixed 
Syrup Relieves 
Coughs Quickly 


ecem 


No. 2779 -• Smart 
casual dress featur¬ 
ing unpressed pleats. 
Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14, 
16, 18, and 20 years. 
Size 16 requires 2% 
yards 54-inch fabric. 

No. 2709 — Minia¬ 
ture lumber j acket 
with either long or 
short sleeves, and a 
pleated skirt. Cut in 
sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10. 
Size 8 skirt and 
short-sleeved jacket 
require 1% yards 54- 
inch fabric, long- 
sleeved jacket re¬ 
quires 1% yards 54- 
inch fabric. 


in your own kitchen, when it comes to 
the relief of coughs due to colds. In just 
a moment, you can mix a cough syrup 
that gives you about four times as much 
for your money, and is splendid for 
quick results. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water 
a few moments, until dissolved. No cook¬ 
ing needed—it’s no trouble at all. (Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 2% 
ounces of Pinex (obtained from any 
druggist) into a 16 oz. bottle. Fill up 
with your syrup, and you have sixteen 
ounces of really effective cough medi¬ 
cine. It never spoils, and tastes fine. 

This home mixture takes right hold of 
a cough. It loosens phlegm, soothes 
irritated membranes, and quickly eases 
soreness and difficult breathing. You 11 
say it’s very satisfying in its action. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well 
known for quick action in coughs and 
bronchial irritations. Money refunded if 
it doesn’t please you in every way. 


as well as 

Women 

Because Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food 
is so generally used by women we are 
often asked, “Is Nerve Food for men 
as well as women?” 

Yes, fully as many men as women 
have nervous disorders with loss of 
sleep, indigestion, headaches and 
chronic fatigue, and such ailments 
soon respond to the use of this well 
known mineral and Vitamin Bl tonic. 

Ask for the new econ- 
omy size bottle of 

Dr. Chase’s Jlpplr 

r j h xsss 

Nerve rood Mi^ 

180 pills—$1.50 


Real money-makers. Card three pounds per hour. 1 
Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply write us. Wire 
combs for carding machines $3.75 set delivered. 
Any size made to order. 

SPIN-WELL SPINNING WHEELS 
Thousands in use. 


No. 2765—Side fastening and cut away front 
make this an up-to-date dress. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 

No. 2710—Jerkin and skirt made from a man’s 
suit. Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 14 can 
be made from a man’s suit sizes 35 or 36. 

No. 2778—A weskit, a jerkin, and a jacket to go 
with skirts. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 

Size 16 jacket with 


BLANKETS 

AND 

WOOL BATTS 

Send us your 

SOFT WOOLLEN RAGS OR WOOL 

and we will make them into high quality goods. 
All washing, carding, spinning and weaving is done 
in our own mill. We specialize in prompt delivery. 
Prices and other specifications upon request. 

GOLDEN FLEECE WOOLLEN MILLS LTD. 

MAGRATH, ALBERTA 


BOYS AND GIRLS 

Extra money and prizes for selling subscriptions to 
popular magazines. 

CANADIAN PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 
302 Birks Building Winnipeg, Man. 


and 40 inches bust. 

sleeves requires 1% yards 54-inch 
fabric; weskit requires % yard 54- 
inch fabric; jerkin requires 1 yard 
54-inch fabric. 


LEARN SHORTHAND, TYPING, 
BOOKKEEPING, ACCOUNTANCY 

Any business subject at home. For par¬ 
ticulars write 

HOME STUDY INSTITUTE 

(M.C.C. Schools) 

301 Enderton Building Winnipeg 


No. 2836—A lingerie set for the 
fastidious lady. Cut in sizes 14, 16, 
18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
and 48 inches bust. Size 16 slip re¬ 
quires 2 Vs yards 39-inch fabric, and 
lVi yards lace; panties require 1 yard 
39-inch fabric and 1% yards lace. 


Read these factsl 


Be sure to state cor¬ 
rect size and number of 
pattern wanted. 

Write address clearly. 

Send 15 cents for Fall 
and Winter Magazine, 
which includes a com¬ 
plete sewing guide, il¬ 
lustrated in color, pre¬ 
senting many pages of 
charming pattern de¬ 
signs for all ages and 
occasions. 


Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

—it’s not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. Although it has 
a fine chocolate tast§, its action 
is thorough and dependable^ 

—it’s not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium! 

BV I AY The Chocolated Laxative 
Only 15c. or 35c. 


No. 2756 — Attractive 
dress with side button¬ 
ing. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust. Size 36 with three- 
quarter sleeves requires 
3% yards 39-inch fabric. 

Patterns 15 cents each. 


^ai/nine ^ 


Are you one of the hundreds of young wives 
constantly worried about this problem? Solve 
it now simply, healthfully, by relying on 
Rendells. Made from an improved scientific 
prescription these convenient suppositories are 
swift and sure in protective action, harmless as 
purest oils to delicate tissue and membrance. 

Your druggist has Rendells, individually foil- 
wrapped in boxes of 12. Nurse Drew's booklet 
offered below tells frankly how and why 
Rendells have enjoyed the confidence of 
married women for many years. Send for it! 


Address orders to The 
Country Guide Patterns, 
Winnipeg. 


- - -MAIL THIS COUPON: -, 

I Nurse Drew, Lyman’s Limited, P.O. Box 1050, 

I Place d'Armes, Montreal, P.O- I 

1 □ Please send me copy of the Free Booklet | 
I "Personal Hygiene". 

□ I enclose $1.00 for full size carton of I 
| Rendells and Free Booklet, to be mailed, 
prepaid, in plain wrapper. 

I NAME. 


THE ONLY INNERSPRING 
MATTRESS THAT IS BOTH 
QUILTED AND TUFTLESS 


imuimii 
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ave time - with a new 



inger! 



MODEL 127-3 

• Sturdy, dependable, long bobbin 

type! 

• Automatic bobbin-winder, thread- 

cutter, tension-release! 

• Easy threading! 

• Built for heavy work! 

LIBERAL ALLOWANCE ON YOUR PRESENT MACHINE 

Machines now available in limited quantities on terms 
in accordance with Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations 
. . . write to your nearest Singer Sewing Machine 
Company headquarters listed below. 

424 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 254 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
700 St. Catherine St. West., Montreal, Que. 

SINGER 

SEWING CENTERS 

Copyright U.S.A. 1946, b The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved or all countries. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION — 

Singer sells its machines only through Singer Sewing Centers identi¬ 
fied by the famous red “S” trademark on the window (over a 
hundred from coast to coast) — never through department stores or 
other outlets. 

1--- 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

Without obligation please send me: □Illustrated folder describing Singer 
Sewing Machines now available. □Address of nearest Singer Sewing Center 1 
for machine repairs, parts and supplies. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

CITY.PROV.. ! 

' 

P.S.—Three helpful illustrated booklets now available — 25^ each or 3 
for 65jf! 

□ Dressmaking Guide. □ Home Decoration Guide. 

□ Make-Over Guide. 

C.G. 12-46 1 


CHOICE OF TWO HEADS 


MODEL 15-88 

• Round-bobbin type with “Magic Control” 
which permits sewing forwards and back¬ 
wards ! 

• Stitch regulator adjusts number of stitches 
per inch! 

• Graduated dial makes adjustment of thread- 
tension easy! 


WITH THE ABOVE CABINET • Hinged presser-foot sews over heavy seams! 


• With Singer, you buy the best. 

• That’s why farmers’ wives across the 
country put their faith in Singers ... as they 
have for 95 years! 

• Built to last a lifetime, sewing with a 
Singer is a real delight — for Singer services 
and sewing needs are always available. 

• And Singer cabinets are well designed . . . 
sturdily constructed and practical! 

• Choice of 2 heads with the modern treadle 
cabinet shown at the right! Either does a 
full-size sewing job — and can be easily 
converted to electricity if later desired. 

• Order your new treadle today and to hold 
your sewing accessories — a Singer sewing 
stool with lift-up top is perfect. 

• Of course, easy terms can be arranged — 
so ask about Singer’s convenient budget 
plan. 





















Bank of 
Montreal 


it'/>ki'm; with (inhidii 


THE B.C.5UGAR REFINING CD 


flonot /<oLL* 

MEMORIAL AND DEDICATION 

Plague* 

FOR CHURCH AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 

MEDICAL - LEGAL - BANK 

Metal Uiqn. Plate* 

Specialty 7?Qiiyneis" 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SAMPLES TO: 

I# RAPID GRIP and BATTEN LIMITED 

™"g METAL CRAFT - PLASTIC DIVISION 

290 VAUGHAN ST. PHONE 93 494 

WINNIPEG 
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THE ROYAL 
COMES BACK 


Continued from page 8 


space was given over to the poultry 
industry and its necessities Above, on 
the second floor, the roosters, ducks, 
geese and turkeys were filling the air 
after their respective fashions. Here, 
perhaps, is as good a place as any to 
call attention to the fact that western 
Canada—Alberta in particular—scored 
a distinct triumph on this upper and 
noisy floor of the Royal. Ontario is 
accused sometimes of being a little bit 
smug, which is not surprising in view 
of the variety of her agriculture and the 
comparative friendliness of her climate. 
At any rate, the newer type of broad¬ 
breasted turkey has flourished in On¬ 
tario and there was little expectation 
that the West could get very far in 
these classes. Much to the surprise of 
everyone, however, A. C. Hallman, 
Duchess, Alberta, provided the difficult 
combination of color and utility and 
carried off both first and second places 
for young toms. 


Gove £fS * ar ASS 

a and the 

jewefie V nl ght h n 0 yr 
l stolen , , aC tiatn, .-u e r e 

test®- 


Don’ t take unnecessary risks 
with the Government securities 
you have accumulated so perseveringly . . . when proper 
safe-keeping in our vaults, or in your Personal Safety Deposit 
Box, costs so little! 


pQuality 
above all! 


AD69 


For 1 Of per $100 per year 
(minimum charge 25(E) we 
will place your bonds In our 
vaults for safekeeping, dip 
the coupons and credit you 
with the proceeds. 


IXTITH entries in livestock and poultry 
* * numbering several thousands and 
with breeders and visitors gathered at 
the Royal, not only from all Canadian 
provinces, but from many states as 
well, it would be surprising if sales of 
breeding stock did not run into a siz¬ 
able total. Many sales were undoubtedly 
made and many stories circulated of 
prices that seemed fantastic. There was 
one about a Palomino horse for which 
$9,000 was refused. There was another 
about the sale of the grand champion 
Holstein cow that had been bought for 
$900, offered to a neighboring breeder 
a short time ago for $1,500 (refused) 
and sold at the Royal for $8,000. Sales, 
of course, are what keep the purebred 
livestock business going. The grand 
champion Hereford bull is being trans¬ 
ferred from the Stuart herd at Peter¬ 
borough, Ont., to the J. S. Palmer herd 
at Marsden, Sask., along with a few 
females; and no doubt almost every 
breed and most of the herds and flocks 
represented at the Royal will lose or 
gain one or more animals, now or in 
the near future, as a result of the 18th 
Royal Winter Fair. 

Whatever it may have meant to the 
individual exhibitors in the way of prize 
money or profitable sales; or whatever 
it has meant to the Royal Winter Fair 
Association, it seemed to be the general 
feeling that the 1946 Royal was the best 
ever. It should be encouraging to the 
management and directors, and the 
result of the final bookkeeping entries 
should show a substantial surplus. Many 
persons felt that charges were high 
enough and a little too frequent. Gen¬ 
eral admission higher than before the 
war, plus additional admissions to the 
horse, dog and cat shows may have 
been revenue producing, but they were 
not noticeably popular. However, no 
one cares very much now, because it’s 
all over for this year and it was a great 
show. 


BETTER FEED 

At Lower Cost 


OAT 

ROLLER 


Save money as well as time and 
trouble by crushing- your reed right 
on the farm. 

The GEM Oat Roller is a guaranteed 
quality product. Compare these fea¬ 
tures: 15 to 20 bushels per hour with 
one h.p. motor. Ball bearings. No 
gears. Smooth running at higher 
speeds. Streamlined design. Efficient 
operation. Leaflet for the asking. 

GROH’S COOLER LIMITED 

Preston, Ontario. 

Grain Grinders, Fencers, Milk Coolers 


A pure product of the sugar cane, 
Rogers’ Golden Syrup supplies the 
need for quickly available energy in 
the diet of children. As a spread for 
bread, or in many taste-tempting, 
easily prepared cakes and pies, it is 
supreme. Most grocers have stocks. 


Business Education by Mai! 

Bookkeeping, Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, other Business and Civil Service Sub¬ 
jects. Write for Prospectus D, to 

Success Commercial College 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 


.VANCOUVCR.BG 

l&FACTUace fN CANAD* 


f s * fl 

m -or Money Back 

For quick relief from itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and other itching 
conditions, use pure, cooling, medicated, liauid 

D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Greaseless and 
stainless. Soothes, comforts and quickly calms 
intense itching. Don’t suffer. Ask your drueeist 

today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. B 


PILES-FISTULA 


FREE BOOK—Tells About 
_These Ailments 


Avoid 
Dangers 
lof Delay 


Write today for 122-page, illus¬ 
trated book FREE — telling about 
Piles, Fistula, Stomach Conditions 
and Colon troubles and successful 
treatment. It may save you need¬ 
less delay and suffering. McCleary 
Glihic, 1253 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


And how are you doing with 
YOUR Rock, parson?” 
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The Dog in the Nest 

By Mary E. Grannan. 

D ID you ever hear tell of a dog in 
a bird’s nest? I have! He was a 
Scottie. And his name was Tup- 
per, because he always “sang for 
his supper” like little Tommy Tucker. 
But Susie liked Tupper better so that 
was the name she gave her little dog. 
There is one other thing I must tell 
you before I go on, and that is this. 
Tupper is a toy dog. But Susie says that 
no real dog could be any more real than 
Tupper. 

It was on a Wednesday that Susie’s 
Lather said, “Well Susie, we’re starting 
)n our holidays tomorrow. Are you all 
•eady?” 

“Oh yes,” said Susie. She’d been 
eady for days. “I’m all ready and so is 
Tupper. We’re going to sit in the back 
eat by ourselves all the way.” 

“Oh you’re taking Tupper, are you?” 
miled her father. 

“He won’t let me go without him,” 
;aid Susie. “He told me the very first 
minute he heard about our vacation, 
;hat he was going.” 

So it was settled. Tupper, the black 
iy Scottie was going. He was very ex¬ 
ited when the car pulled away from 
3 curb. Susie could tell. He didn’t say 
mything. He never talked except to 
Susie. But Susie knew how happy he 
"as. 

On Saturday at noon time, Susie and 
ler father and mother and Tupper were 
laving a picnic lunch on the side of 
;he road. Tupper was leaning against a 
naple tree. “We’d better hurry,” said 
mother, looking at the sky, “those 
clouds are gathering very fast. I think 
there’s going to be a downpour any 
minute.” 

She’d hardly gotten the words out of 
her mouth when the rain began to pour. 
“You gather up the dishes, Susie,” said 
mother. “I’ll get the silver, Daddy’ll 
pick up the rug and coats and we’ll be 
on our way as quickly as we can.” 
There was great rushing and laughing 
and then a loud clap of thunder. 
“Hurry! Hurry!” said Dad. “Into the 
car you two. Hurry.” 

And Susie and her mother got into 
the car. Dad started the engine and 
away they went down the road. It was 
not until they were well on their way 
||that Susie gave a frenzied cry. “Tup¬ 
per!” she wailed. “I forgot Tupper. 
Daddy, we’ll have to go back for Tup¬ 
per.” 

“We haven’t time, Susie,” said Dad. 
“We’ve come well over 16 miles since 
ve left there. We can’t go back. I’ll get 
r ou another Scottie.” 

“But it won’t be Tupper,” sobbed 
usie. “How could I ever have forgotten 
im. What will he ever do?” 

Tupper was wondering that himself, 
/hen Mrs. Partridge came out of the 
roods looking for her children. She saw 
’upper against the maple tree where 
Susie had set him. “Well upon my 
speckled wings,” said Mrs. Partridge. 
‘What on earth are you ever doing here 
n this storm? This is no place for you. 
Don’t you know that?” 

Tupper was too unhappy to answer, 
iut the wise bird knew something had 
lappened, so she picked the little dog 
ip and carried him to her low nest in 
he leaves. And he’s been there ever 
since. He likes Mrs. Partridge and her 
hildren, and he has fun with them in 
he woods. But he often thinks of Susie 
. . and Susie often thinks of him, and 
ronders where he ever got to. Wouldn’t 
he be surprised if she knew where he 
vas? Because who’d ever dream of a 
Scottie dog living in a bird’s nest? 


i Gcunhxj fio\j and Gill 

“ r VONIGHT we bring in the Christmas tree”—what an exciting evening, for now 
* you feel that Christmas has come at last! Make it an evening of fun with 
everyone in the family helping with the decorating of the tree and the rooms. You 
want your tree to look festive and gay so of course you are interested in pretty 
decorations. Would you like to have snow glistening on your tree? Then just put 
some soap flakes or melted soap scraps in a bowl with a very little water and beat 
them up with an egg beater until the mixture is stiff like the frosting for a pie. 

Daub this “snow” on the branches of your tree as you have seen it lie after a 
snowfall. 

We have sketched three easy steps for drawing a Santa Claus. Draw and color 
small ones on paper to use for Christmas seals or large ones on cardboard to hang 
from the branches of your tree. Your tree has another use after Christmas—stand 
it upright in the snow in your yard and you will have bird visitors who will welcome 
the suet which you tie to the branches of the tree. 

To all you boys and girls we wish a MERRY CHRISTMAS filled with joy and 
many glad surprises. 


1 . 




Simple and easy to make this 

SANTA-MAKE FIRST TWO CIRCLES 

WITH COMPASS —~ THEN FILL IN FEATURES 



Christmas Party Fun 

HE modern Christmas party 
must be a whiz. To make sure 
that it is, nothing must be left 
to chance. Begin with a lively 
game to thaw out the thin coat of ice 
which usually makes the early part of 
a party appear a bit stiff. 

A good stunt is to ask each guest to 
bring a simple toy, old or new. Explain 
that it is to be given to one of the other 
guests who will be asked to give a 
demonstration of how to play with it. 
As each visitor arrives have him tag 
his present with the name of another 
guest and tie it on to the Christmas 
tree. This keeps the early arrivals busy 
scheming and laughing. 

Later, have someone who acts as 
Santa Claus distribute the parcels. It 
is extremely amusing to see one of the 
boys demonstrating how to nurse a 
celluloid doll, or to laugh at a girl 
trying to operate a mechanical clown. 
After the stunts are over, the toys may 
be kept by the guests or, if convenient, 
turned over to some charitable organ¬ 
ization to be distributed throughout 
children’s homes or hospitals. A merry 
Christmas indeed! Your fun can be 
made to bring sunshine to other people 
too. 

For a detecto game, get a Christmas 
stocking made of red netting and fill it 
with a variety of small things such as 
candies, nuts, dates, buttons, raisins, 
safety pins, string, and Christmas seals. 
Give everyone a quick peek. Then let 
them write down what they saw. The 
person with the most right answers 
gets the stocking for a prize. This game 
can be varied by filling the stocking 
with candy or nuts and having the 
guests write their estimates of the total 
number of pieces. 

For a smart stunt to fill in the pause 
between a change of program, a neat 
little trick is the nut catch. Tell your 
friends you are going to show them 
something which no one has ever seen 
before and which no one will ever see 
again. After the cries of “Oh-h-h!” 
have died down, produce a nut, crack 
it, and calmly swallow the contents, 
asking, “How about the kernel of that 
nut?” 

A new way of presenting the ever- 
popular forfeit entertainment is to 


have each of the guests draw a slip of 
paper from a Christmas stocking. Each 
slip of paper gives the stunt that has 
to be performed. Pick sides, or let the 
girls compete against the boys and see 
who is the most original. Some good 
stunts are: 

Put two chairs back to back, take 
your shoes off, and jump over them. 
(Jump over your shoes, of course, not 
the chairs.) 

Get yourself through the closed door. 
(It will be necessary to write ’’your¬ 
self” on a piece of paper and push it 
under the door.) 

Leave the room with two legs and re¬ 
turn with six. (You must go out and 
return with a chair since two legs plus 
four legs equals six legs whether real 
or wooden). 

Recite the first verse of “The Night 
Before Christmas” in sign language 
(act it out without speaking a word). 

Spell the sentence “A Merry Christ¬ 
mas” backwards, saying “blank” be¬ 
tween each word. 

Kiss a book inside and outside with¬ 
out opening it. (In the room, that is, 
and outside the room). 

Sing one verse of a Christmas tune 
in the room without being heard. 
(Facial expression only.) 

Recite a nursery rhyme saying only 
every third word. 

A smart guessing game appropriate 
for Christmas is the Yuletide word 
hunt. For this provide each player 
with a paper containing the follow¬ 
ing twenty definitions. Explain that 
for each definition there is one word, 
and that each word selected must con¬ 


tain only letters found in the word 
“Christmas.” The definitions are: 1, 
gorge or ravine; 2, map or diagram; 3, 
grace and loveliness; 4, vapor or cloud; 
5, pole or flagstaff; 6, the month of 
winds; 7, a .heavenly body; 8, flutter 
or excitement; 9, a garment; 10, a heap 
or quantity; 11, male sheep; 12, male 
deer; 13, market or shop; 14, hurt or 
evil; 15, the best part of a hog; 16, a 
stiffening material; 17, bogus or coun¬ 
terfeit; 18, light conversation; 19, a 
fancy belt, 20, a kind of tree. 

The answers are: 1, chasm; 2, chart; 
3, charm; 4, mist; 5, mast; 6, March; 
7, star; 8, stir; 9, shirt; 10, mass; 11, 
ram; 12, hart; 13, mart; 14, harm; 15, 
ham; 16, starch; 17, sham; 18, chat; 
19, sash; 20, ash (Christmas will do). 

All the games and fun should have 
a Christmas flavor. Then, with the 
distribution of gifts and prizes, your 
real Christmassy party comes to a close. 
The happy guests depart. The lights go 
out. But the memories of such a joyful 
time will come back again and again 
as the new year rolls on towards an¬ 
other “Bon Noel.”— Walter King. 


Christmas Tree Decorations 

ITSE old Christmas cards for decora- 
tions. They are bright and color¬ 
ful and can be made into little lanterns 
and conifers to hang on your Christ¬ 
mas tree. 



Cut a piece, 3x5 inches, from the best 
part of the card. Fold it lengthwise and 
cut from the fold in to one-half an 
inch from the edges. Cut these lines 
about one-quarter of an inch apart. 
See above. Try to make them even. 
Then open the paper, paste together 
the sides and you have a little Chinese 
Christmas lantern. Attach a colored 
string at the top to hang it on the tree 

A Conifer 

Open up one of the Christmas cards 
that has two folds in it. You will have 
a large square piece of paper. Roll it 
into a cone with the picture on the 
outside. Paste along the last edge. Trim 
the top. Attach a red cord for the 
handle. Fill with popcorn or candy and 
hang on the tree.— Audrey McKim. 
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Between Ourselves 


Apart from giving Guide readers a 
ready reference to items advertised 
in this issue, the coupon below may 
be used to order literature, samples, 
etc., offered our readers, by our ad¬ 
vertisers. Advertisers offering litera¬ 
ture, samples, etc., are numbered at 
the left and these numbers should be 
used in the coupon. Where stamps, 
labels, etc., are required an “X” ap¬ 
pears alongside the number. The ad. 
itself will tell you what to send. 


1. Animal Training and Breeding— 

Free Booklet . 12 

2. Auto Repairs—Free Catalog. 22 

3. Baby Chicks—Free Information.20, 21 

4. "Buzz" Saw—Free Details... 22 

5. Chick Brooders—Free Information. 20 

6. Farm Equipment—Free Catalog. 2(5 

7. xFarm Equipment—Free Information 

(specify) _1. 13 

8. xFarm Land For Sale—Free Information 

(specify) . 21 

9. xFarm Land For Sale—Information 

(specify) .—— 23 

10. Farm Light Batteries—Free Details. 15 

11. Garden Seeds—Free Nursery Book. 22 

12. Livestock Loss Prevention—Free Booklet.. 25 

13. Livestock and Poultry Identification 

Labels—Free Catalog .—18 

14. Livestock Remedies—Information . 12 

15. Livestock Supplement—Free Literature.... 15 

16. Lubricants—Free Catalog . 26 

17. Oat Roller—Free Leaflet..,. 48 

18. Oil Burner—Free Leaflet.... 21 

19. Oil Filters—Free Book. 25 

20. Poultry Supplement—Free Samples.......... 21 

21. Power Chain Saw—Free Information. 25 

22. Rope—Free Booklet ....26, 28 

23. Saw—Free Book ... 18 

HOME 

24. Blankets, etc.—Prices . 46 

25. Sewing Machines—Free Information. 47 

MISCELLANEOUS 

26. Asthma Remedy—Free Sample...— 25 

27. Business Training'—Free Prospectus. 48 

28. Business Training—Particulars . 46 

29. Civil Service Courses—Particulars. 36 

30. Detective Training—Information . 15 

31. Feminine Hygiene—Free Booklet. 46 

32. Hearing Aid—Free Literature. 26 

33. High School Correspondence Courses— 

Particulars .„.36 

34. Inventors* Aids—Free Information. 21 

35. Memorials, etc.—Free Information. 48 

36. Nickel Company—Free Booklet. 4 

37. Patents—Free Particulars . 26 

38. Pile, etc.. Remedy—Free Book. 48 

39. Rheumatism Remedy—Free Book. 36 

40. Rupture Remedy—Free Information and 

and Trial Offer. 25 

41. School of Taxidermy—Free Book. 15 

42. Water Softeners—Free Booklet.1 26 

GENERAL 

Agents Wanted ..26, 46 

Anemia Remedy ... 45 

Animal Diseases Control..... 12 

Architect's Plans . 26 

Asthma Remedy ... 42 

Baby Chicks .20, 21 

Baking Powder ... 41 

Banking Service .:-1 1 ;.....32, 48 

Bread Knife ..:. 29 

Clocks ... 44 

Coffee .... 42 

Cold Remedy .... 44 

Cough Remedy ......28, 46 

Dressed Poultry Wanted. 20 

Dry Cleaning .....:. 36 

"Electropail" ...'.. 12 

Enamel and Varnish. 28 

Farm Equipment ..36 

Farm Light Plants. — 21 

Farm Machinery . 18 

Farm Machinery Company. 52 

Farm Record Book..... 22 

Fence Post Preserver. 15 

Flour .39, 45 

Fur Trade Magazine.....:. 25 

Garden Seeds ...... 21 

Generating Plants . 34 

Grain Grinder ...... 16 

Handwriting Analyzed . 44 

Heaters . 18 

Grain Company—Calendar ..... 51 

Grain Company—Christmas Message.... 14 

Insecticide . 18 

Kidney Remedy.-.... 25 

Lamps -. 42 

Lamps and Lanterns. 33 

Laxative .....36, 44, 46 

Laxative—Children’s . 27 

Life Insurance Service. 24 

Liniment . 21 

Livestock and Poultry Supplements..... 13 

Livestock Supplements . 12, 22 

Lonely Hearts Club. 44 

Machine Repairs . 22 

Mail Order House.... 17 

Mattresses . 46 

Meat Curing Compound. 22 

Meat Sauce . 41 Soda Crackers . 42 


Milking Machines.... 3 

Mowers _ 18 

Nerve Food. 46 

Oil Filters . 22 

Fost Hole Digger.... 21 
Poultry Supplement 30 

Pyrex Ware . 40 

Radiator Repairs. 16 

Radio Batteries . 18 

Raw Furs Wanted.. 25 
Rubber Footwear .... 30 
Rubber Heels and 

Soles . 48 

Sheets, Pillow Cases, 

etc. 2 

Skin 

Remedy ....18, 29, 48 


Syrup . 48 

Tea .17, 42 

Tobacco .16, 29 

Toothpaste . 31 

Tractor Storm Hat.. 18 
Transportation 

Company .19, 28 

Turbine Sprayer .... 29 

Valve Caps . 15 

Valve Cores . IS 

Vaseline . 42 

Water Pumps . 28 

Wool Carding and 
Spinning Machines 46 
Yeast .33. 35, 43 
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From the items numbered I have selected the 
following in which I am interested in the literature, 
etc., offered. 



. [Courtesy Canadian Post Card Co. 

Brooks, Alta., fears no competition in growing fine products. Not till other districts can 
produce corn like that above, will they be able to produce a pig like the one in the hay rack. 


Numbers--- 

Please print plainly. 


T HE publication of the picture of the 
large apples in this column of the 
November Guide brought us a num¬ 
ber of letters from subscribers. A few 
of them sent in similar pictures taken 
in their own localities to show that 
the growing of whopping big apples is 
not limited to Ontario. Mrs. A. Mikkel- 
sen of Brooks, Alta., sent not only a 
picture of big apples purporting to have 
originated in her neighborhood, but as 
supporting evidence, a picture of giant 
ears of corn and a pig large enough to 
require a hay rack to transport him. 
Confronted thus with the indisputable 
evidence, The Guide has no alternative 
but to acknowledge the pre-eminence 
of Alberta’s green belt, and to pass the 
proof, shown in the picture above, along 
to its readers. 
v * * * 

O N the other hand, another Albertan, 
Bruce Grove, declares the editors 
of The Guide are altogether too gullible. 
He was not writing about the apple 
picture, but about the article on income 
tax in the same issue. This article ten¬ 
tatively put forth the view that inas¬ 
much as it was difficult to get farmers 
to do the necessary bookkeeping to ar¬ 
rive at proper income tax assessments, 
why not try the system of assessing 
on the basis of net worth. In effect, Mr. 
Grove says, “What a laugh! If a farmer 
is taxed on net worth, he escapes taxa¬ 
tion on all income that he doesn’t turn 
into visible assets. If he lives high, 
plays the ponies, or hides his cash away 
in the mattress, he pays no tax on it. 
I know this is being done, and the 
fellows who are doing it are laughing 
gleefully up their sleeves at the income 
tax officials.” But everything between 
the editors and Mr. Grove is forgiven 
because his letter ends with this hand¬ 
some tribute which brings blushes to 
our modesty: “The Guide is my favorite 
reading material. I read almost every 
word, including the ads, in every issue.” 
* * * 

W E seem to have been making hay in 
another field too. Bill Voydwell is 
studying for a degree in Pedagogy at 
one of the western universities. He tells 
us that Kerry Wood’s article, Pests or 
Pals, in the October issue formed the 
basis for the greater part of one of the 
science exams at his institution. “For¬ 
tunately,” he says, “I had read it and 
enjoyed it very much, aside from the 
educational value of it. We, in turn will 
teach the same thing to our students 
(if we ever get past the examiners here) 
so that you see, your article will have 
far-reaching effects.” 

* * * 

B UT while we have been propping up 
the universities, it seems we have 
been neglecting some aspects of our 
own education. In the women’s section 
of the October issue we published a pic¬ 
ture of a very fine specimen of Christ¬ 
mas cactus, together with some in¬ 
formation about growing this species, 
information which was supplied by the 
owner of the plant in the picture. For 


our pains we ran straight into G. F. j 
Marriner, Genthon, Man., who makes 
a hobby of cactus plants. First of all 
Mr. Marriner informs us positively that 
this plant is a Zygocactus truncatus. As 
we reeled from this aggressive lead, he 
followed with a couple of sharp lefts. 
Contrary to our advice it does not need 
a maximum of sunlight, nor should it 
have much moisture except when in 
bloom. Rocking on our heels from these 
blows, he sent us down for the count 
by saying that growers who follow our 
advice will not only have no blooms by 
Christmas, but will probably have noth¬ 
ing but a very sad sheaf of very dead 
cactus. The editors have thrown in the 
sponge. Mr. Marriner may have the | 
stage all to himself. And so we can 
promise something from his pen in an 
early issue on the growing of members , 
of the cactus family for house plants. 

* * * 

IF D. Hallowes of Peavine, Alta., is 
1 right, we must send out a hasty 
amendment to any and all farmers 
who as a result of our article on in¬ 
come tax have resolved to keep better 
records in order to arrive at fair tax 
assessments more readily. “As a mat¬ 
ter of fact,” he says, “if a farmer did 
keep books properly he would be too 
discouraged to continue farming. If 
one studies the bulletin ‘Cost of Pro¬ 
ducing Farm Crops,’ compiled by the 
experimental farms; where costs are 
accounted, and when wages, repairs, 
and other expenses were less than what 
they are today—one finds that the cost 
of producing wheat on the average sec¬ 
tion farm was (at the time of compila¬ 
tion) $1.02 a bushel. On the larger farms 
(where risks were greater) costs varied 
from 53 cents to $1.40 a bushel.” 

* * * 

'THE mail brings an appeal from a 
* public relations office in the East to 
throw our whole weight behind a cam¬ 
paign for price decontrol. Unless we 
induce our readers to write in droves 
to their members, urging them to “end 
bureaucratic control of industry,” this 
country, we gather, is headed straight 
for Communism, or worse. We do not 
know whose money pays this agent’s 
expenses but it is a cinch it is some¬ 
one who will jack up the price of his 
commodity the day after controls cease. 
We’ll have a look at that subject in the 
January issue. 

sje # s{e 

A NEW serial story, The Dallas Heart, 
■** slipped into this issue without not¬ 
ice. And, for the leisurely readers, it 
may slip away unnoticed, because it 
moves at such a pace that it will be 
concluded in three issues. But we guar¬ 
antee it to be a thriller of such intens¬ 
ity that it will not leave you alone till 
you have solved the mystery. You will 
discover before you have gone very far 
through it that Nancy, alias Jane, is in 
love but she is so wrought up about 
what is going on around her that she 
really does not have time to take stock i 
of her feelings. ’Sa fact! 
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Practical Books 

and 

Bulletins 

“A Country Guide Service” 

22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chipman— 
25 cents postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Guide, edited by 
R. D. Colquette — Illustrations and 
instructions for gadgets, and prac¬ 
tical farm plans-—50 cents post¬ 
paid (or Free with a $i.00-for-$- 
year subscription). 

50. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. 1 — Kitchen Labor Savers, 
Home Decorating, Pattern Reading, 
Getting Rid of Flies, Bugs, and 
Beetles, etc., etc.—25c postpaid. 

52. The Countrywoman Handbook, 
Book No. 3 r— Nutrition (foods 
necessary for proper quantities of 
vitamins, calories, minerals, etc.). 
Canning Meats and Vegetables, Cur¬ 
ing Meats, Drying Vegetables, Stor¬ 
ing Vegetables, etc., etc. — 25c. 

53. Farmer’s Handbook on Livestock. 

Book No. 4—Livestock Nutrition, 

. Livestock Pests and Diseases, etc., 
etc.—25 cents postpaid. 

54. Farmer’s Handbook on Soils and 
Crops, Book No. 5—Types of soils. 
Erosion control. Weed control. For¬ 
age crops, etc., etc., postpaid 25c. 

55. Farmer’s . Handbook on Poultry. 
Book No. 6—Poultry Housing; Cull¬ 
ing Poultry; Breeding and Chick 
Care; Egg Production; Producing 
for Meat; Poultry Breeding; Pests 
and Diseases; Concerning Turkeys; 
Raising Geese, etc., postpaid 25c. 

3EAUTY AND HEALTH BULLETINS, 1c Each 

1. How to Take a Home Manicure. 

2. Care of Hands. 

3. Care of the Feet. 

4. Treating of Superfluous Hair. 

5. Daintiness in Dressing. 

6. How to Care for Your Skin. 

7. Skin Problems. 

8. Take a Facial at Home. 

9. Care of the Hair. 

10. Hair Problems. 

11. How to Use Powder, Rouge, and 
Lipstick. 

12. Mouth Hygiene. 

13. Getting Ready for a Permanent. 

14. Use and Care of Hair Brushes. 

15. How to Choose Toilet Soap. 

Note:—All Beauty and Health Bulletins 
OR any one Handbook may be obtained 
free with a $1.00 subscription to The 
Country Guide. 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

Winnipeg - - - Canada 




















































































































































